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EDITORIALS 


TWXHE nation proudly mourns the death of 
| Woodrow Wilson, her great son. The nations 

the earth pay grateful homage to a massive 
spiritual leader. The members of the Student 
Christian Associations, while joining fully in the 
expression of genuine sorrow, give quiet thanks to 
Almighty God for their friend who has finished 
his task. 

Woodrow Wilson, during all his years at Prince- 
ton and after, was a warm, active backer of the 
Christian Associations. Well do we remember 
his words of thoughtful appreciation for what 
the student Associations had meant to the life of 
the nation, spoken at a luncheon in Princeton dur- 
ing the celebration in 1902 of the twenty-fifth 
anniversary of the founding of the student Asso- 
ciations by three Princeton men. 

During the years of his heaviest national re- 
sponsibilities he ever had time and thought to 
give to the interest of the Christian life of the 
colleges. His membership on the Student Friend- 
ship Fund Committee was one of his last bits of 
public service. His was a heart that was imme- 
diately interested in heroic adventure. The stu- 
dents of his day, perhaps better than any other 
group, understood this quality and responded to 
its call. The action of the picked students of the 
United States and Canada at the Indianapolis Con- 
vention in endorsing in the most forcible way pos- 
sible the League of Nations, we have reason to be- 
lieve brought great cheer and comfort to the 
stricken warrior for international decency and 
good will. 

The torch he lighted and held so steadily has 
now passed from his hand. May God empower the 
educated Christian youth of this day to carry it 
forward and light yet other torches until “the 
earth shall be filled with the knowledge of the 
glory of the Lord, as the waters cover the sea’”’! 


~NDIANAPOLIS has had “a good press.” It is 
| interesting, however, that many writers do 
not see its background—the setting that made 

it possible and out from which it came. It was 
no isolated phenomenon. It was of one piece with 
what we call the Student Christian Movement. Its 
program committee, which worked eighteen 
months, was drawn from the life of an interprise 


of momentum. In 706 colleges whence delegates 
came, there were months of preparation, study 
groups, financial arrangements and_ selections 
(but for which the Convention might have been 
ten and not six thousand). Then, too, the end 
was not the end. “It grows bigger here the fur- 
ther we get away from it,” writes a western stu- 
dent. That is one way Indianapolis may quite 
likely surpass all other conferences—it asked 
questions as well as answered them; it started 
processes which the Associations in practically 
every American college are providentially ready 
to carry forward. Indianapolis was a city set on 
a hill, but up one side ran the converging paths of 
Preparation, and down the other we follow a pre- 
pared road of Conservation. 


7 E hear of ingenious plans in many colleges 
to depict the Convention and to bring its 
challenge to those unable to attend. The 

difficulties of this must not be overlooked. It is 
not a simple task, for it involves helping men and 
women get a new point of view for life. That 
is the hardest work in the world. It requires not 
only ingenious beginnings but also sustained plan- 
ning and working. Each delegation will need to 
draw to its aid whatever of intercollegiate en- 
couragement may be available and also whatever 
history may have to teach us. One section of our 
Movement are fond of speaking of “resource ma- 
terial.” It is a useful word. Such resource ma- 
terial is fortunately available for Indianapolitans. 
Four new study courses, two of them used in a 
few collezes before the Convention, fit admirably 
the post-Convention temper. They are arranged 
by the most approved educational method to help 
students achieve a Christian point of view to- 
ward the most baffling problems before our gen- 
eration. “International Problems and the Chris- 
tian Way of Life”; “Racial Relations and the 
Christian Ideal”; “Economic Problems and the 
Christian Ideal’; “Youth and Renaissance Move- 
ments’—are the titles of these courses, which are 
already being used by the thousands. They sug- 
gest engaging programs for forums as well as 
for study groups. Order these from Association 
Press or through THE INTERCOLLEGIAN. Then see 
or write to the nearest traveling secretary, if you 
run out of resources. 








OME of our friends accuse us of being more 
interested in social problems in the industrial 
field than on our very campuses. The accusa- 

tion should be welcomed if it helps any sluggish 
mind to a vivid realization of our obligation to 
Christianize the social order right where we live. 
The next number of THE INTERCOLLEGIAN will aim 
to sharpen up for us the moral issues in this our 
field of daily life. We get nowhere, however, if we 
take our cue from most of the newspaper discus- 
sions, pointing out merely the evils in the fraterni- 
ties and in the general college scene. What is the 
way out? What, really, is a constructive social 
life in a college, and what the steps, thither? Can 
the very social atmosphere of a college be made 
conducive to brotherhood, an epitome of that com- 
monwealth of friendly, honest men, which Jesus 
called the Kingdom of God? 

Those who have been planning to put copies of 
this magazine on the reading tables of fraterni- 
ties and of college administrative offices will, we 
dare prophesy, make no mistake if they send their 
orders now. 


Campus Whirling Dervishes 


OME one told me recently about a cabinet 
member in a certain university whose some- 
what irritating behavior, whenever the cab- 

inet assayed to join in corporate prayer, made it 
extremely difficult, if not impossible, for an at- 


mosphere conducive to meditation to be 
achieved. Whenever contemplation succeeded 
conversation, the obnoxious member’ would 


straightway begin to shuffle his feet, creak his 
chair, and clear his throat. Complete silence cast 
a pall over his spirit, producing a state of ex- 
treme physical nervousness. This was not to be 
wondered at, as it seemed likely that the manner 
of life he led had left his mind somewhat of a 
vacuum, and when entire cessation of activity 
permitted a glimpse into its abysmal depths, the 
result was terrifying. Hence his distaste for 
meditation, and feverish desire for a noise, a 
creak, anything that would momentarily divert 
his senses from becoming conscious of his own 
empty-headedness. 

If this cabinet member were an isolated phe- 
nomenon, he would be interesting though not dis- 
quieting. But he is not an isolated phenomenon. 
He represents a large and apparently growing 
species of undergraduates—men and women to 
whom “activism” has become the chief end of 
life. Some are devotees of “activism” because 
the idea of busy-ness has become confused or 
identified in their minds with the Christian idea 
of service, so perverting the meaning and spoil- 
ing the use of the latter term. George Tyrrell 
has aptly described such folk when he refers to 
those Christians who pride themselves on being 
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like the Master in that they go about doing good, 
but who do that kind of good which chiefly con- 
sists in going about. Others defend their devo- 
tion to “activities’”’ on the score of the value of 
these as preparation for their life profession, but 
in saying this they pervert the meaning of uni- 
versity education, which is not to prepare ap- 
prentices for a trade, but to afford facilities by 
which the mind may become self-reliant, orderly, 
and creative. By far the largest number, how- 
ever, engage in “activities” for a much less 
worthy motive since these offer the easiest and 
handiest means of realizing or exploiting their 
own self-esteem among their fellow students. So 
largely does activism dominate college life that it 
is to a considerable extent the sole standard by 
which men’s worth is judged. Ask anyone about 
the worth of a recent alumnus, and quick as a 
flash, the valuation comes back in terms of keys, 
Greek letters, English letters, and heaven knows 
what else besides. In other words, it is not so 
much character that counts as the number of tags 
a man can tie to himself. 

Why is this disquieting? For the simple rea- 
son that it is utterly impossible for the purpose 
of our Student Associations to be realized if this 
activistic view of life prevail among our mem- 
bers. The issue is plain. To be sure, a preten- 
tious campus-wide program of sorts may and can 
be superimposed on the basis of “activities,” and 
full-time secretaries will be more in demand than 
ever to keep the wheels turning; but the Asso- 
ciation itself will end by being one of countless 
competing “activities” with its “heelers” and pro- 
moters, and utterly devoid of any creative mental 
or moral life. 


There is in Constantinople a band of religious 
persons who furnish infinite delight to tourists by 
their peculiar method of expressing, though end- 
less whirlings, their devotion to Allah. Some of 
our campus activism is less graceful but not a 
whit less productive of any good thing than the 
gyrations of the whirling dervishes. 

The life of our Associations depends on an in- 
crease in the number of men and women students 
who realize that the worth of the individual is not 
determined by how many things he has done, but 
by what he has done well, and that an individu- 
al’s largest usefulness in life will depend rather 
upon the number of hours he has passed strug- 
gling behind a closed door with some great idea, 
than the number of hours he has spent “heeling” 
for an office. 

It is not bookworms that are needed, but stu- 
dents who have some sense of proportion and 
who believe that “activism” as an end in itself is 
immoral. Mere energy is the most dangerous 
thing in the world. It carries with it the same 
potentialities for disaster as a great locomotive 


running loose at full speed on a main-line rail- 
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road. Mere irrational enthusiasm will send any 
country or any church on the rocks, and neither 
our Associations nor our country can by any pos- 
sible chance escape disaster unless we can learn to 
harness our tremendous energy to a purpose 
worthy of God’s great intention for us as revealed 
in Jesus Christ, our Lord. Such a purpose will 
never be attained except through men who have 
learned the secret of hard, sustained thought in 
the light of God’s love, and who realize the utter 
futility of firecracker-like activity apart from 
such thought. 


Negroes in Northern Colleges 


HE searching student discussions at In- 

dianapolis raised no issue which was so zeal- 

ously discussed as that of inter-racial rela- 
tions. In certain sections of the country where 
the problems of these relations are more acute 
and widespread, serious-minded students are tak- 
ing real steps to meet them. But, in sections 
where the problem is drawn to smaller propor- 
tions, they are being very largely ignored. This, 
in spite of the fact that our concern should be as 
great where there are few negroes or Orientals 
as where there are many. 

A rapid survey of the work of the Y. M. C. A. 
in northern colleges, made because of the recent 
negro migration to northern states, shows a num- 
ber of discussion groups of white students using 
“Interracial Relations and the Christian Ideal” 
as a text, but in only two places were regular dis- 
cussion groups discovered made up of selected 
members of at least two races. At Kansas Uni- 
versity a group of negro students meets regu- 
larly with a group of white students specifically 
to study the race issue. And at the University of 
Illinois, an international group made up of white, 
black, brown and yellow students meet in a weekly 
group. 

The Y. W. C. A. has been instrumental in start- 
ing in several universities commissions of white 
and colored students. In each case the group has 
come together first during the visit to the campus 
of a colored and white student secretary. Frank 
discussion of conditions and attitudes of the uni- 
versity has led to the desire for continued ac- 
quaintance and discussion of national and inter- 
national matters affecting both races. The move- 
ment is too new to permit a comprehensive judg- 
ment of results but there is no doubt that stu- 
dents who did not know of or were indifferent to 
existing discrimination against colored students 
in class room, living arrangements, and use of col- 
lege facilities, have faced up to those facts and 
made them matters of common concern to both 
races. Distinct bad feeling between the racial 
groups on a campus has yielded—within the com- 
mission—to a sense of fellowship in attacking a 
common problem. Personal friendship formed 


with a representative of the other race has led 
to growing understanding, appreciation and trust 
of the other racial group. And a growing habit 
of reading the negro press and the works of negro 
authors has led increasingly to appreciation of 
the cultural inheritance and ideals of negro stu- 
dents. 

One firm conviction that has come out of the 
work of these commissions is that any attempt to 
improve racial relationships must from start to 


finish be carried on with the cooperation of the 
two races. 





An Allegory 
(Reprinted from “The Padre”) 


HE kingdom of heavenis like unto a man that 

is an employer, which went out early in the 

morning to hire dock laborers. And when 
he had agreed with the laborers for twelve shil- 
lings a day he sent them into the docks. And he 
went out about nine o’clock, and saw others stand- 
ing idle at the dock-gates. And these men had no 
food for their bellies and their garments were 
thin; and the wind blew cruelly. 


And he said unto them, “Go ye also into the 
docks, and whatsoever is right I will give you.” 
And they rushed in. Again he went out at noon 
and three o’clock and did likewise. And about 
five o’clock he went out, and found others stand- 
ing idle, and said unto them: “Why stand you 
here all the day idle?” They say unto him: “Be- 
cause the foreman has called for no more men.” 
He saith unto them, “You go also into the docks, 
and whatsoever is right, that shall I give unto 
you.” 

So when six o’clock was come, the employer 
said to the foreman, “Call the laborers and give 
them their pay, beginning with the last batch.” 
And when the last gang came they received every 
man twelve shillings. But when the early morn- 
ing gang came they supposed that they should 
have received more; and they likewise received 
every man twelve shillings. And when they had 
received it, the Union delegate and a capitalist 
and the special correspondent of the “Society 
News” murmured against the employer, saying, 
“These last have worked but one hour and you 
have made them equal to those who have borne 
the burden and heat of the day.” But he an- 
swered them all and said, “Friends, I do no wrong. 
Did not the early morning gang agree with me 
for twelve shillings a day? Let them take their 
money and go home. I will give unto these last 
even as unto them. For the justice of God is 
greater than the justice of man, for you only pay 
for work done, but I pay for hunger, heartache 
and anxiety.” And the delegate and the capitalist 
and journalist communed together; and they said, 
“This man is no Christian.” F’. S. 











“Be#Suill and Know That | Am God” 


By Geoffrey A. Studdert-Kennedy 


Y mind goes back a great 
M many years to the days, 

~ when as a very small boy, 
I used to called into my 
mother’s room on a Sunday ait- 
ernoon to have what we called 
Scripture lessons. I took no ac- 
tive part in the lessons at that 
time of my life, except that ata 
certain point my mother always 
turned to me and said, “Tell me 


be 





G. A. sTUDpERT- how many there be.” And I 
KENNEDY said “ten.” I had not the dim- 
mest notion what the Commandments were, but 


I knew that whatever they were there were ten 
of them, so I said so. 

But the real interest of the proceedings began 
for me when my mother took down from the shelf 
an old book with brown and battered covers, and 
began to read in the soft Irish brogue which | 
will hear for the rest of my life, the immortal 
prose of Bunyan’s “Pilgrim’s Progress.” And 
the opening words of that great book remain still 
fixed in my mind with scarce the need of looking 
up to verify them: “As I walked through the 
wilderness of world I lighted upon a certain place 
where was a Den, and as I slept | 
dream. 


dreamed a 
I dreamed and behold, a man standing in 
a certain place, clothed with rags, with a great 
burden upon his back and a book in his hand and 
I looked and saw that he opened the book and 
read therein. As he read he wept and trembled, 
and not being able longer to contain himself, he 
broke out with a lamentable cry, saying: ‘What 
shall Ido” I looked and saw that he turned this 
way and that way as though he would run, and 
yet he stood still because, as I perceived. he could 
not tell which way to go. Then came Evangelist 
unto him, and, pointing with his finger over a 
very wide field, said: ‘Seest thou that wicket 
gate?’ The man said, ‘No.’ Then said the other 
unto him: ‘Seest thou that shining lfeht?’ The 
aid, ‘I think I do.’ Then said Evangelist: 
‘Keep that light in thine eye and go up directly 
thereto and thou shalt come unto the gate at 
which when thou knockest it shall be told thee 
what thou shalt do.’ ”’ 

What great meant to me in the 
days of my childhood I cannot now remember, but 
they keep coming back to me now because I see 
word-painted there such a perfect picture of the 
world in which we live. And man clothed 


man 
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An ad tires: delivered at the Indianapolis Convention 


rags—the whole world is full of them. Central 
Europe and the Near East, China and Japan, 
where industrial conditions are more awful than 
they were in my own land at its most disgraceful 
and damnable period, are full of men clothed 
with rags, and even in my own beloved country 
they stand at the corners of the streets, growing 
daily more desperate, and those of us who are 
more fortunate and have escaped poverty are, 
thank God, beginning to feel that our own com- 
fort is but filthy rags as long as these awful sights 
are seen. 


A Man in Rags 

A man must be both hard in the heartandsoftin 
the head who does not feel the cloud of the world’s 
poverty resting upon him now. A man clothed 
with with his face turned from his own 
house—our faces are turned from our own houses 
because in the days before the great war we 
thoutht that our homes were our own, that every 
man’s home was his castle, that his children were 
his own, and that once inside those peaceful doors 
he could shut the world outside, and be inde- 
pendent. Now we have learned and learned once 
for all that independence is impossible, that our 
homes are built into the streets of the City of 
Destruction. War came once before like a thunder 
clap and tore our children away from us and sent 
them out to be butchered like sheep in a shambles, 
and those who came back came back to wake up 
and wonder what it was all about. War did it 
once, and we know that war may do it again. So 
we stand no longer looking backward into our 
own homes, but stand looking outward with our 
backs to them, out upon the world in whose fate 
ours is bound up, and with whose destiny ours 
forever rests. 

We have not as a world got the book in our 
hands. We have largely cast it away because it 
has ceased to have with many of us the authority 
that it used to have. We have not learned com- 
pletely how to read it in the light of the new 
knowledge that we have gotten. The new know!l- 
edge has upset very largely the old authority, and 
in place of the book we have a multitude of news- 
papers which we eagerly and frantically read, and 
they tell us indeed of the parlous state in which 
we stand, but they point to no road out. They 
detail heart-breaking tragedy after heart-break- 
ing tragedy, and if as we read them we do not 
weep and tremble, it is either because we have 
got hardened in our hearts and made up our 
minds that it is no good trying to do anything, or 
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it is because we are naturally selfish and naturally 
stupid. We have gotten a burden on our backs, 
a burden of debt and a burden of bereavement, 
a burden of fear and a burden of hatred, a burden 
of bitter antagonism which has come down to us 
from the last ten years. Again and again in the 
counsels of the wisest and best men in Europe 
during the last year or two I have heard go up 
that exceedingly bitter cry: “What shall I do?” 

Everybody who has a head and a heart feels 
the burning desire. They turn this way and that 
way as though they would run to do something, 
and yet stand still. Nothing is done; we drift. 
There is a multitude of activity and no real, 
definite, determined action, because as I perceive, 
we can not tell which way to go. And when 
Evangelist comes to us and pointing with his 
finger over this very wide field, he says to us: 
“Seest thou that wicket gate? Seest thou the old 
plan of salvation with the Cross of Jesus as its 
center and the old simple surrender, and the old 
call? Only believe and thou shalt find peace.” 
The old call to surrender the heart to Jesus that 
we may be saved for a world beyond? And he 
says to us: “‘Seest thon that wicket gate and that 
narrow way as the road to salvation?” Many of 
us turn to him with an anger and an agony be- 
hind our words and say: “No, I don’t; I don’t see 
what it has got to do with a world like this: I 
don’t want to be saved and leave the world be- 
hind; I would rather be damned with masses than 
saved with the chosen self-righteous few. I want 
to help the world.” That is the bitterness and the 
almost agony that come out behind a great deal 
of the rebellion against traditional theology and 
against merely traditional religion—‘“I don’t want 
to be saved unless I can save the world. I don’t 
want to be comfortable and at peace and leave 
the unemployed of my nation to bitterness and 
to atheism. I want to save the world, and unless 
Jesus can help me to do that, Jesus is no God 
for me.” 


The Shining Light 

But when Evangelist turns to us and says: 
“Seest thou that shining light, the light that 
shines in the face of Jesus Christ, as the light of 
the highest beauty and the highest truth, the light 
that reveals what man ought to be and what the 
world ought to be?’’—then I think most of us will 
answer with hesitancy and yet with hope, “I think 
I do.” The light still shines in the darkness and 
the darkness, oh, thank God, cannot swallow it 
up. It still shines. 

To the arguments for and against His divinity, 
there is literally no end, but for me no one could 
disprove the divinity of Jesus save one who would 
come and convince me that he was better and 
more beautiful than He is. 
mains, by the sheer naked power of His own 
tremendous personality, the highest and the best 


As long as He re- 





of moral beauty and moral goodness that I can 
conceive, so long in spite of any argument that 
might be brought to the contrary, will He be my 
Lord and my God, before Whom I bow down and 
worship and from Whom I seek power to live. 

You say that what you want is not worship but 
work; not religion but reason. There is no one 
who wants reason more passionately than I do, 
but it is because I want reason that I must have 
religion. I suppose that the great mistake of the 
nineteenth century civilization builders was their 
assumption that men were rational by nature, the 
teaching that men are born rational beings. We 
used to be taught in the schools that men were 
wholly rational and animals wholly instinctive. 
From that absurd position research and experi- 
ence have driven us helter-skelter. Experience 
first, for if the history of the world during the 
last ten years is to be read as the story of com- 
pletely rational beings, then either the word “ra- 
tional’ loses its meaning or history becomes an 
inexplicable enigma. The conduct of man during 
the last ten years has been savagely irrational. 
No rational beings could have behaved in the mad, 
brutal, cruel fashion in which the most civilized, 
highly educated, splendidly developed men have 
behaved during the last ten years. 

Experience first of all drives us in complete 
rout from the position that men are born rational 
beings. Research verifies experience and reveals 
to us that men are born with a very powerful im- 
pulsive and instinctive nature, and that that im- 
pulsive and instinctive nature is the power center 
of their characters, the raw material of their per- 
sonalities, so that, as Professor William McDoug- 
hall says, if they were taken away or destroyed 
the human organism would lie inert and motion- 
less, like a beautiful piece of clock work of which 
the main spring has been broken, or like an 
engine from which the fires have been drawn. 

We have learned that we have a very powerful, 
instinctive nature and that that instinctive nature 
affects all our conduct and all our thoughts. That 
discovery has led to a reaction and to an under- 
rating of the power of reason, so that men say 
we are not rational, and that temperament and 
instinct are the ruling powers of our lives. That 
is a gospel of despair and could only lead to chaos 
worse confounded. 


A Rational Faith 


We are not born rational but are capable of 
becoming so, and in becoming so lies our one and 
only hope. Unless we can become rational and 
can guide our conduct upon rational principles, 
based upon a rational foundation of a real ethic, 
then the world is lost. But rationality is not a 
matter of the intellect pure and simple; there is 
no such thing as pure intellect; to talk about pure 
intellect is to talk bad psychology and half-baked 
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truth. Rationality involves the surrender of the 
whole man; it involves the unification not merely 
of experience, but of all those impulses and in- 
stincts around which experience inevitably tends 
to gather itself in systems of associated ideas. 
Men are not born rational but they have to become 
so through stern discipline, and therefore it is 
not because we don’t want reason that we plead 
with you for religion, it is just because we do 
want it; it is not because we don’t want men to 
think that we plead with them to worship, it is 
just because we do want it; it is because we want 
reason and not ranting and raving; it is because 
we want thought and not mere expression of prej- 
udice; it is because we want conference and not 
conflict, that we plead first that every man should 
build up within him, and every woman too, a 
place of stillness, a place of silence, into which we 
can retreat at will and out of which he has, by 
the grace of God, barred passion, pride and con- 
ceit and has found a silence where reigns only 
the Lord of Truth. 


Clever men who are personally conceited are 
the curse of all conferences. They want eternally 
to be jabbering, and even while the other man is 
talking they are not listening to what he is say- 
ing; they are thinking of what they are going 
to say. They are not out to learn the truth, they 
are out to air their own rotten, wretched, half- 
baked and half-thought-out ideas. It is because 
the conferences of the world are such rotten con- 
ferences that what you want to do is to teach the 
world how to confer. Conferring is not so much 
a matter of wits as a matter of character. You 
say you want to think things out for yourselves. 
That is splendid, provided you have three things: 
First of all the apparatus [laughter]; and, sec- 
ondly, the raw material, the knowledge; and, 
thirdly, the patience and the perseverance of a 
consecrated will. If you haven’t got those three 
things, it would be better for you to do as you 
are told [laughter]. 

There is too much of this airing of your opin- 
ions, whether they are founded or unfounded, 
reasonable or unreasonable, simply getting the 
idea that to have what is called an open mind, a 
completely open mind, is the proper thing. That 
means that you take up quite willingly with the 
latest craze and run that way; you are like a child 
tossed to and fro by every wind of doctrine and 
by the cunning craftiness of men whereby they 
lie in wait to deceive, and that you have got no 
ultimate taste of reality. That simply means that 
you are not fit to think out things for yourselves. 
And half the people in the world are not fit to 
think things out for themselves. They haven’t 
made the discipline and the preparation that are 
necessary to make a man really rational. 

I am not prepared to trust a man’s judgment 
on a question of chemistry and physics until I 
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know something about his character. 


It is all 
nonsense to suppose that religion does not come 


into the study. Religion comes right into the 
heart of the subject, and the search for truth is 
every bit as much a matter of character as it is 
of brain ability. Therefore, what I plead with 
you to do is to find the peace of God, surrender 
to the great eternal beauty of our Lord Jesus 
Christ. That surrender which I want to make 
and which I have never completedly made will 
not make you irrational or unreasonable; it will 
set you free from folly, from pride, from con- 
ceit, from prejudice, from fear of your fellows, 
fear of what they will say; it will set you free 
from the herd—and there is a danger lest this 
vast body be just a herd, a herd in which think- 
ing can’t be done because the pressure of its opin- 
ion is too terrible and too heavy. It will set you 
free from fear and from all those things that can 
warp and wound and destroy the beautiful bal- 
ance of judgment, and the direct seeking of truth 
which are absolutely essential in these days. It 
will protect you from that dreadful state of mind 
in which we become bitter, bellicose pacifists, 
people who shake their fists in your eyes and tell 
you to love your enemies as if they were going to 
hit you the next minute if you didn’t; the kind 
of people who bid you love Chinese and hate 
Americans, who bid you love the worker and de- 
test the millionaire, who go in for a revolution, 
which means that they go clean ’round to the same 
place they started from, and call it by a different 
name, and start all over again; that kind of thing 
which continually shirks the cross of real thought, 
shirks the cross of real effort, and substitutes 
ranting and raving and fighting and appeal to 
the bellicose emotions for the real cross of think- 
ing and sacrificial action. 


It is from futility and folly that the worship 
of the light that never was on land nor sea—the 
light that shone in Jesus—will deliver you. There 
is nothing contradictory between rationality and 
religion. Religion is the essential condition of the 
highest form of free thought. Freely moving, 
freely surveying thought must be based upon a 
surrender to the highest moral values, and that 
means surrender to the highest personality that 


we know, and that means surrender to Jesus 
Christ. 


So I bid you, so far as in you lie, “Be still and 
know that I am God”—and that “I” means no 
other that He who was crucified and rose again. 
Make it not a thing of emotion that you catch 
now; make it the attitude of mind with which 
you go into every conference. Don’t say, “We 
will get the prayers over and then we will get 
down to business,” and the business will be only 
business and chatter and talk and the airing of 
clever people’s opinions. Make up your minds 
that the prayer before is the most important part 
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of the business; it is the settling of your minds 
into such a condition that you will be a reasonable 
being, that you will desire to see the truth and 
to follow the truth, no matter how much it costs 
and no matter how much it hurts, that it will be 
the part of the business that sets you free from 
the pride and the frivolity and the folly which 
mar and maim nine conferences out of ten. Make 
up your minds that this being still and knowing 
that Christ is God, making anew your surrender 
to the highest that you know, is not just an adden- 
dum to a conference, but is of the very core and 
heart and essence of its being. 


Before I read a book I pray; before I listen to 
a speech I pray; before I enter into a conversa- 
tion that is important, I pray that my mind may 
be balanced, steady, clean, and clear. I don’t 
underrate the mind. I have only got a third-rate 
one, but the one I have got I was taught by my 
father to keep clean and clear and keen and bal- 
anced, and to look upon dishonesty as degrada- 
tion. It is because I want to preserve reason, 
because I want to make men rational above all 
other things, that I plead with them that they 
should be unashamedly, openly, without any re- 
serve, worshippers of the highest and the best 
that they know. 


What Do We Believe About Sin 


and Forgiveness? 
By Canon E. 8. Woods 


DON’T think it is necessary 

for me to try to paint a pic- 

ture of sin for you. I will 
only ask you to use your imagi- 
nation and do just two things. 
Think, first of the glorious man- 
hood, the true humanity of 
Jesus Christ. Recall the kind of 
man that He was; think of the 
impression that He made upon 
His disciples ; consider the stand- 
ard of goodness that He shows, 
and then reflect upon the fact that He says: “This 
is the true life for every man to live.” There is 
the standard; there is the ideal. 

Now think of the other side—think for the 
nonce of all that lies behind what you have been 
hearing from this platform the last two days. 
Consider, for example, what really lay behind that 
moving address of Sherwood Eddy’s yesterday 
afternoon, with its passionate indictment of our 
civilization for its materialism, its autocracy and 
its militarism. What is the cause of all this evil? 
You and I know perfectly well. This thing does 
not stand outside of us. We cannot look on at it 
as a spectator. It is futile for you and me to sit 
down in this great convention and try to look at 
these things in any really detached way, as if they 
are problems apart from us. They are not prob- 
lems apart from us. We are the social problem. 

















E. S. WOODS 


We are the international problem. We are the 
racial problem. These problems exist simply be- 
cause the millions of men and women prefer the 
way of selfishness to the way of God. There are, 
of course, the two sides in every one of us. There 
is that which links us to the stars. 


NOTE—An address delivered at the Indianapolis Convention. 


I saw 


it times without number during the war, when I 
had the honor of being an army chaplain in our 
forces all through those years. But there is also 
that in us which pulls us down to the devil. You 
can see manifestations of that side of us at any 
place, and in any moment in the streets or houses 
of our great cities; but the nearest view you can 
get of it is in your own heart. 


Ours a Free Choice 

I believe it should be made plain that we have 
the power to choose between these two tendencies. 
I do not propose now to embark on any theoretical 
discussion of the problem of free will. As some 
great philosopher once put it—I forget who he 
was—‘“All theory is against it (free will), but all 
experience is in its favor.” However men may 
argue about it, most of them, at bottom, do believe 
that their choice is a free choice, or at least has in 
it a very large element of freedom. You might 
press this still further and ask: “Why do men so 
often choose wrong? Where does this flaw in them 
come from? Why does God let us mar and ruin 
and waste our lives and the lives of others? Is He 
in any sense responsible for this flaw in man which 
for large sections of humanity produces a hell on 
earth?” To such questions I would answer un- 
hesitatingly that God is not directly responsible 
for the awful mass of suffering and evil in the 
world as we know it. He made a world of free 
men and he took the risk that such creation might 
involve; the abuse of freedom and the mess and 
chaos in the world of today is man’s doing and 
not God’s. 

We have gone seriously astray, it seems to me, 
with our conceptions of almightiness, and too 
often we have allowed ourselves to think of God as 
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an arbitrary tyrant, sitting on His throne armed 
with pestilence and disease, war and sudden death, 
to vindicate His majesty and punish sinners. I 
hope we are gradually beginning to learn that God 
knows no omnipotence but the omnipotence of 
love, an omnipotence—to quote a phrase of Bishop 
Neville Talbot—that does not mean the power to 
do anything, anywhere, at any time, but an om- 
nipotence that does mean the power to do what- 
ever love can do. 


The Cross the Answer 


Il would go on to say—and that brings me to the 
climax of what | want to put before you this 
morning for your thinking out—that the final di- 
vine answer to all the sufferings and sin in the 
world is to be found at the Cross of Jesus Christ. 

I dare say some of you have read that very 
widely known and much discussed novel, “If Win- 
ter Comes.” Do you remember the trial scene, 
when Mark Sabre stands, a beaten man, with 
everybody and everything arrayed against him, 
and then suddenly, dramatically, the woman who 
loves him, the woman of rank and fashion, with 
everything to lose and nothing to gain, takes her 
stand by the man she loves? The Cross, as I un- 
derstand it, means God coming right down into 
the arena of this world, to make us see once and 
for all that He is not standing aside, either as a 
kind of benevolent but helpless spectator, or as a 
remorseless judge waiting to execute a sentence. 
His attitude is that of the father who should go 
and take his stand by his son in the dock and then 
go with him to share his prison cell. The New 
Testament tells of a God who comes to the rescue, 
and the central act of God’s redemptive interven- 
tion in this world of ours took place on that green 
hill outside a city wall. 


I would remind you again that I am not dealing 
with theory. The Cross is one of the best attested 
facts of history. It is unquestionable and an as- 
tounding fact that that group of men who suc- 
ceeded in turning the world upside down, did put 
in the very forefront of their preaching and their 
message this fact of a criminal crucified—foolish- 
ness indeed to the Greeks and a stumbling block 
to the Jews—but the very heart and the soul of 
the tidings that they came to bring. Why did 
they? Because unless Christianity is meaning- 
less, the Cross does signify the assertion, in time 
on the plane of history, of the eternal nature of 
the very love of God. 


It is this sort of objectiveness in Christianity 
which constitutes its supreme value to the human 
race. At the Cross you see God in action. Here 
in Jesus is the one completely good man the world 
has ever known. What did men do with Him? 
They crucified Him. Here in this act of those men 
is the pent-up sin‘of the world converging on 
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Jesus, bearing down upon God revealed in Jesus. 
And what does God do about it? His only re- 
sponse, His only retaliation, is to bear it all, to 
reveal a love which will endure anything, which 
will go all lengths of suffering, go down and seek 
the heart of iniquity in its very lair. That is God's 
answer to the sin and suffering of the world. 


The Cross a Personal Cross 


Now that is not all the story. I want you to see 
that it is useless for you or me to contemplate this 
business of the Cross and the love of God without 
the use of personal pronouns. It is never done in 
the New Testament without personal pronouns— 
“Who loved us and gave Himself for us.” What 
does love really mean? What does forgiveness 
mean? Forgiveness cannot mean less than the 
restoration of a broken relationship. 

I remember hearing of a man in England who 
had a son whom he loved very much indeed. The 
son was grown up; he was living at home with his 
father. The father had no cause to suspect that 
anything was going wrong, though now and again 
he had some misgiving; and one night to his 
amazement and horror, the son came home very 
late, blind drunk. It was the beginning of a career 
of vice and wretchedness, and it nearly broke the 
father’s heart. What was the father to do? To 
stop loving was inconceivable. He was utterly 
ready to forgive all the time, but a man’s willing- 
ness to forgive goes into thin air unless the 
wrongdoer is forgivable; the only forgiveness 
worth talking about is that father and son shall 
come together, again in an affectionate and sacred 
intimacy that is new, and that carries with it a 
healing power. 

If you ask how far the love of God is to go in 
searching for his straying children, Christ’s Cross 
is the answer. Jesus went all lengths, and it 
seems that God is ready to go all lengths. And 
there is no other way in which the broken rela- 
tionship may be restored. I don’t think that there 
is any other power on earth which will turn a man 
away from his sin and bring him back to truth and 
goodness, unless and until he can see the love of 
God and feel the love of God beating against the 
door of his heart. There are millions of men and 
women who know that to be true, who have found 
it out. If you raise the question about the past, it 
is of course true that history cannot be unwritten, 
that what is done cannot be undone. But it is also 
true that God wants the wrongdoer back into fel- 
lowship, and will go all lengths to bring him back. 
Moreover, and this is vital, the past is stripped of 
its power to paralyze the present. When and if 
you are forgiven, the sting of sin is taken away, 
and you do find at work in your own heart and life 
an uplifting, redemptive, regenerative power, 
which is greater than anything you could have 
conceived of. 
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r F\HOUGHTFUL people every- 
| where realize that race prej- 

udice and race discrimina- 
tion are a menace to civilization 
and a violation of the spirit of 
Christianity. Race prejudice is 
as old as history, but the pres- 
ent world condition makes it of 
special significance at this time 
and furnishes an opportunity 
for its reassertion around the 
world. Everywhere it is up for 
discussion. This is a hopeful sign. However, the 
discussion to date has been largely confined to 
pointing out the existence of the evil and to enu- 
merating the dangers that world race prejudice 
creates. 

Many sincere people doubt that anything can be 
done that will help the situation, and not a few 
interested persons are unaware that any real ef- 
fort is being made anywhere to find a way out. 

For five years a group of thoughtful men and 
women in the southern states have been working 
to see what could be done to reduce race prejudice 
and race discrimination as found in that section 
of the United States. The group is composed of 
white and colored men and women who believe 
that the Christian spirit can be applied to all hu- 
man relations. In that spirit they have worked. 


Ww. W. ALEXANDER 


What the Interracial Commission Is Doing 

The elimination of race prejudice is a long task. 
The chief significance of the activities of the Com- 
mission on Interracial Cooperation lies in the fact 
that it has actually attempted to do something 
about it. 

Very early it became clear that race prejudice 
and race discrimination are interwoven with ele- 
ments that are in no sense racial. Bad economic 
and civic conditions so complicate racial situations 
that it is not always possible to know to what 
extent the various factors are responsible. Cer- 
tainly purely economic and social forces, past and 
present, have played a large part in creating and 
keeping alive the present racial antagonism. 

Although the efforts of the Commission have 
not. greatly affected the racial situation as a whole, 
it has demonstrated that to improve racial atti- 
tudes, changes must be made in community as 
well as in individual viewpoints and practices. 
The former is the more important. The worst 
effects of race prejudice result from community 
situations and customs. Moreover, most individ- 
ual attitudes do not reflect independent personal 


Building Good Will 


By Will W. 





Alexander 


opinion, but general community standards which 
are accepted without criticism. 

The community attitude of America toward un- 
popular racial minorities must be changed. In a 
very small way and in the short time it has been 
working, the Commission on Interracial Coopera- 
tion has demonstrated that it is possible to change 
the attitudes both of individuals and of communi- 
ties. 

Though the community is the final objective, 
the conversion of individual attitudes must not be 
lost sight of. It is a task that requires skill. 


Good Will a By-Product 

Racial good will in individuals and communities 
is a by-product. It cometh not by argument or by 
exhortation. In individuals the first requirement 
is contact. Men are persons, whatever be their 
race, and they require for mutual appreciation 
some opportunity for discovering mutual personal 
values. In southern communities there have been 
few contacts between the intelligent persons of 
the two races living there. In the past so infre- 
quent have been such contacts that most white 
people did not know that the negro race was 
capable of producing anything except low and un- 
developed types. In scores of interracial commit- 
tees over the South, white men and women have 
recently met and listened to the best the other 
race has produced. Their surprise has given way 
to xppreciation. Professor George Carver has 
been visiting southern colleges. The students 
have been more interested in his personality than 
in his work in chemistry. Dr. Moton, the Prin- 
cipal of Tuskegee Institute, has been brought be- 
fore a number of student groups. “For the first 
time, when I saw and heard Dr. Moton, I realized 
that a negro could be a gentleman”—thus. one 
southern student expressed the invariable reac- 
tion to such contacts. 


Committee Attacks Common Tasks 

A by-product of working at a common task is a 
sense of appreciation for fellow workers. The 
committee have spent little time in discussing the 
race problem. In many instances they have been 
able to attack common tasks. Whenever white and 
negro men have worked together for better com- 
munity life they have come into new appreciation 
of one another. The task of building a Christian 


world is the thing that will supplant race preju- 
dice with fellowship. 

A community despises those of its members 
whom it neglects or ignores. 


The very neglect be- 
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gets contempt. Here again argument and de- 
nunciation are of no avail. Those who have done 
most to change the attitude of southern communi- 
ties to negroes are men who have been able to in- 
fluence these communities to a better treatment 
of negro citizens. The building of school houses 
for negroes and the provision of decent living con- 
ditions is a sure cure for lynching. A community 
that does these things will by their doing come to 
a better attitude. The wage scale paid to negro 
and Mexican unskilled laborers tends to keep them 
contemptible in the eyes of the communities 
where they live. The present scarcity of unskilled 
labor is on the side of better race relations. Such 
labor is being better paid and treated and this will 
of itself bring a better attitude. 

Race prejudice is not instinctive. This experi- 
ment in southern communities indicates that 
kindly and friendly attitudes may be easily given 
to children. Women’s organizations are cooperat- 
ing in an endeavor to see that at home and in 
church and Sunday school a new generation is 
brought up with better racial attitudes. In three 
states an effort is being made to introduce courses 
into elementary and high schools that will train 
the children in appreciation for other races than 


their own. When the public schools spend as much 
time in training children in proper racial attitudes 
as is now spent in teaching them to be kind to 
animals, we will be on the way to a better day. 


College Courses Now Offered 


As a result of a series of conferences, about 
sixty southern colleges are now offering courses 
in which a scientific approach to the race question 
is attempted. The technique and material for 
these courses is as yet imperfect, but the fact that 
a beginning has been made and that the students 
are interested is of great significance. 


Rumor and myth play a large part in racial an- 
tagonism. America is full of racial dogma. One 
hears it and reads it on every side. The scientist 
always puts the dogmatist in an embarrassing po- 
sition. We need to set many patient students at 
work on these questions of race that the facts— 
all the facts—may be known. It is not enough for 
friends of tolerance and good will to feel right. 
They must have a basis for their feelings in the 
facts and be able to use the facts skilfully. Cour- 
age to stand for the right is admirable. Intelli- 
gent courage is irresistible. 


The ‘Goober Wizard” 


The Strange Story of George Carver’s Life and Work 


By R. B. 


T’S a long, long road from slave baby to a fel- 
lowship in the Royal Society of England; 
from darkest obscurity to international fame. 

Yet every step of that road has been traversed 
by Professor George Carver, the “goober wizard” 
of Tuskegee Institute, with no help save his na- 
tive endowments and what he confidently believes 
is the providence of God. 


No man in America has had a stranger, more 
improbable life story. Born in slavery, kidnapped 
and rescued, setting out at the age of ten to get 
an education and succeeding single-handed, called 
thirty years ago to teach in Tuskegee Institute 
and for years working in his laboratory silently 
and unheralded, then leaping into fame overnight 
because of astounding discoveries in the realm 
of agricultural chemistry—such is the story. No 
novelist ever conceived a more improbable plot. 


Possibilities in the Peanut 
Professor Carver’s fame rests popularly on the 
peanut, with which he began a long series of ex- 
periments that have evolved one hundred and 
sixty-five new and distinct products from this 
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humble source alone. These include milks of half 
a dozen kinds, not excepting buttermilk, butter, 
cheese, breakfast food, flour, instant coffee, lard, 
linoleum, all sorts of confections, soap, face pow- 
der, axle grease, stock food, stains, dyes, ink, 
what not. The peanut seems to be a modern 
Aladdin’s lamp, yielding whatever George Carver 
asks of it. 

But this only begins the story. The sweet po- 
tato has been made to yield more than a hundred 
distinct products. We are not so much surprised 
at sweet potato flour, tapioca, breakfast food and 
other food products, though sweet potato choco- 
late and crystallized ginger and after-dinner 
mints do stretch the imagination somewhat. But 
when we are introduced to seventy-odd wonderful 
sweet potato dyes for silk and cotton goods, we 
think the limit has surely been reached. But not 
so. There yet remains sweet potato rubber, to 
all appearances as good as ever came from the 
rubber tree. Professor Carver refuses to claim 
a great deal for his rubber until it has been fur- 
ther tested by time. However, Thomas A. Edison 
thought well enough of it to invite its discoverer 
to join his staff at a presidential salary. It is 
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characteristic of Professor Carver that he cour- 
teously declined the flattering offer, saying that 
he owed his life to Tuskegee and to the South. 


And the Pecan 
The pecan was next attacked, analyzed, split 
up, subjected to eliminations and substitutions, 
with the result that sixty more products have been 
evolved—just a beginning, says the wizard. Okra, 
dandelions, grasses, trees are all yielding up their 
secrets and revealing unheard of values. 


Even Clay 

Alabama’s red clays attracted the scientist’s 
attention. What did they contain? What could 
they be used for? He would find out. He has ex- 
tracted an array of paints and stains, the value of 
which may well prove to be fabulous. There are 
browns and reds and blues in every shade, as bril- 
liant and apparently as permanent as those used 
by the ancient Egyptians to decorate Tut Ankha- 
men’s tomb—perhaps made indeed from their long 
lost formulae now newly discovered. One of the 
country’s largest paint concerns sent two experts 
to Tuskegee to study Professor Carver’s paints. 
He showed them the raw material and the finished 
product and turned them loose in his laboratory 
to find out, if they could, the steps that lay be- 
tween. They went away utterly baffled. 


What Started It 

It is interesting to know what started Profes- 
sor Carver on this long train of investigation. 
When the boll weevil began its ravages, Carver, 
like other theoretical agriculturists, began to 
preach crop diversification, with emphasis on the 
peanut. Somebody replied: “Very good; but 
what shall we do with our peanuts?” The sci- 
entist was “up atree.” If he were to make good on 
his advice, he must find new uses for the peanut. 
During all the suc- 


cialized skill or capital shall be freely given to 
the public. 

When this company was organized he declined 
to receive any cash consideration until its success 
should be evident. This is characteristic of the 
man. Material rewards mean nothing to him. 
Once when Tuskegee had on a campaign for 
funds, Professor Carver turned in as his contri- 
bution a number of salary checks which had never 
been cashed. 


George Carver 


This would indicate the fact that George Car- 
ver’s personality is as unique as his history. It is. 
He combines in the most surprising way the sim- 
plicity of a child, the humility of a devout faith, 
and the confidence of scientific certainty. His 
first words are likely to impress you as almost 
childish. Then you become conscious of a vein 
of mysticism and of unquestioning faith that 
baffles you. Finally, you yield to admiring de- 
spair as he gives you a glimpse into the scien- 
tific maze where his feet are so much at home. 
He carries none of the expected marks of a genius 
—physical or otherwise. A true negro, spare 
and thin, with a piping voice and a manner almost 
painfully modest, his clothing plain and none too 
new, a sprig of cedar in his button hole—such you 
will always find him, even to the cedar spray. 

Asked how he has made so many wonderful 
discoveries, he promptly tells you: “I didn’t do 
it. God has only worked through me to reveal 
to his chidren some of his wonderful providence.” 
All his work has been done in that spirit. Chem- 
istry is its physical basis, but faith is its inspira- 
tion, prayer its atmosphere, and service its mo- 
tive. 

Not least of the services which Professor Car- 
ver is rendering to his generation is the fact that 

he inspires a new 





ceeding years, 
without hope of 
personal gain or 
fame, he has been 
working with the 
sole motive of add- 
ing to the south’'s 
prosperity and the 
world’s food sup- 
ply. Only in the 
last few months 
has he consented 
to the organization 
of a company to 
put his products 
on the market, but 
with the explicit 
reservation that 
all processes which 
do not require spe- 








PROFESSOR CARVER AT WORK 


respect for the pos- 
sibilities of the 
negro race in all 
who learn his 
story, and particu- 
larly in those who 
hear it from his 
own lips. He con- 
stitutes an _ indis- 
putable evidence of 
the worthwhile- 


ness of his race 
and of the fact 
that in its hum- 


blest child may in- 
here possibilities 
of limitless ser- 
vice, awaiting only 
a chance for de- 
velopment. 
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Campus Angles 


NE of the first angles to be noted is that the 

expression “Bible Study” is not a slogan 

which will rally the entire student body. 
Rather, it falls upon the average student ear with 
something of a rasp about it. Either these col- 
lege folk have tasted something which was called 
Bible study and are.convinced that they wish no 
more like that, or else the term shares the com- 
mon offense which attaches to all our formal ex- 
pressions of religion. At any rate, something has 
queered the subject for most students; the words 
carry unwelcomed connotations. 

Yet there is evidence aplenty that the perennial 
idealism of youth is with us still; youth remains 
our teacher in this respect. Start a conversation 
with these apparently “‘tough-minded” young peo- 
ple about Life—their life, life at its best, life with 
its secrets of success, its spiritual and moral pre- 
requisites—and they are with you to the finish. 
But somehow they have not even suspected that 
that is precisely what the Bible is all about. And, 
most unfortunately, we who propose Bible study 
have failed to make the impression that our own 
interest is primarily in life; it has struck them 
that we are more interested in an ancient Book, 
or in “putting over” a program (may the term 
sink to perdition!). 


What Do We Mean by Bible Study? 

Here is another angle: we have hopelessly con- 
fused the student mind as to what we even mea 
by Bible study, in that we have set before them so 
many diverse dishes all called by that same name. 
Let us glance at the heterogeneous menu served to 
students under the heading “Bible Study.” 

Curriculum courses in biblical literatures are 
offered in many institutions. Here the aim and 
method are academic. Historical and critical 
backgrounds and literary values hold the center 
of the notebook page. These courses fill a needed 
place in the thought life and culture of some stu- 
dents. Except where compulsory, they reach but 
a small proportion of students. Some of them 
make the life interest paramount. 

Then there are voluntary classes led by profes- 
sors, often in a nearby church. Sometimes these 
are a real study of the Bible. More often the pro- 
fessor gives a talk related to religious themes, or 
a bit of a homily. 

There are also student groups discussing prob- 
lems of the campus or of the world-situation. 
Some of these bring the Bible in effectively; oth- 
ers take a side-swipe at the Bible in passing; oth- 
ers omit it altogether. 
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By A. Bruce Curry, Jr. 


on Bible Study 


It must be related also that there are groups of 
students attacking the Bible records directly and 
trying to work out together the way of life which 
Jesus taught. This method is used with greatest 
favor in the Canadian Student Movement. 

It is little wonder that the ideas of a student 
are muddled when he hears the expression “Bible 
Study.” As one of them said to me recently, “In 
our classes the Bible isn’t used and nobody 
studies; otherwise ‘Bible Study’ is a very good 
name for it.” 

If the responsible leadership of our campuses 
could agree to take a hint from this student and 
call it Bible study only when the Bible is actually 
in the hands of all, and when all in the group do 
the studying, much misunderstanding might be 
cleared away. Enough variety of attack could be 
secured within these limits; and, surely, appro- 
priate descriptions could be found for these other 
groups which have been passing under a false 
title. 


Who Studies the Bible Anyway? 


I think of the student response in terms of 
three concentric circles. The smallest represents 
the students who have already responded and en- 
rolled in some sort of Bible study. In the next 
larger circle are thousands of students who are 
interested in “life at its best” and who could be 
reached if they once discovered that there are 
Bible classes directly engaged in the search for 
that pearl of great price. But such classes must 
major on life-situations and the solution of life- 
problems, bringing in the Bible to aid in this so- 
lution. The outer circle represents the so-called 
“pagans” of the campus, the “children in the 
market-place” who will neither dance nor wail. 
Even here are many strong folk who may be cap- 
tured, at first perhaps on a merely personal ap- 
peal, and later by the power of genuineness and 
reality in the search for truth. 

On a big western campus a student broached 
the matter of a Bible discussion group to the 
fellows at his fraternity house. His appeal was 
that he wanted them to go just once to see for 
themselves whether the leader could make Bible 
study interesting. They replied that it was abo- 
lutely nothing to them whether or not such a 
subject could be made interesting! Reasonably 
put! But this unfortunate approach and indif- 
ferent response should not blind us to the fact 
that scores of fraternity house Bible discussion 
groups are meeting with splendid success among 
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students not essentially different from these we 
have mentioned. 

In most cases this work is unobtrusive, quietly 
leavening the campus with ideals and action, the 
source of which is not always discerned by the 
superficial observer. 


Do Students Really Want It? 

Or is Bible study forced on their harassed at- 
tention by cabinets, churches and secretaries? 
Well, we have already seen that most of them 
are “Bible study shy” at the begining due to mis- 
understandings and doubts which are not un- 
grounded. Yet in the experience of many of us, 
it has been great to see suspicion and apathy 
turn to responsive interest when we evidence the 
fact that we are in a frank search for the truest 
way of life, and have a notion that it is worth- 
while to this end to know and appraise the life 
and teachings of Jesus, no one having shown up 
who seems to out-live and out-think Jesus in that 
sphere. . 

One thing students do want and will have—a 
chance to thresh out the big deep problems of 
thought and conduct. Who of my readers has 
not sat in on an informal student “session” in 
which some great spiritual theme was up for dis- 
cussion? Thus a New England student told me 
that at his fraternity house they had just had a 
religious discussion which lasted until three 
o'clock in the morning. He said, “We were dis- 
cussing God, and we finally decided that there 
was one.” Women students in a sorority house 
reported being kept awake by a heated discussion 
next door on the supposedly chilling subject of 
immortality. 

We are entering the age of the round-table. 
Discussion is coming into its own as the demo- 
cratic method of getting at that truth which bears 
on life programs. There is more and more dis- 
trust of official exhorters, of experts who think 
they know, of propagandists who wish to feed us 
from their suspicious-looking bottles. There has 
been, and still is, too much pouring in. Students 
demand a chance for a comeback, an opportunity 
to reinterpret old facts, to revise old programs. 

When students become convinced that we are 
merely offering to help them do their group think- 
ing more effectively, by a bit of organization, by 
training leaders for better discussion, by appoint- 
ing regular times and places for it, and by offer- 
ing the Christian standard (revealed through 
Bible study) as the basis for thought, a new day 
will dawn in the campus demand for such help. 


When Will Students NOT Discuss? 

Here is a student slant on Bible study which I 
have made an earnest effort to discover. I have 
asked many different groups this question, to be 
answered out of their own experience and here 
are the most common answers: 


1. When topic is outside the range of their interest or 
experience. 


2. When the topic is one on which the group is already 


agreed as to solutions. 
3. When the leader (or one or two members) talk too 


much. 


4. When the leader seems to like to answer his own 
questions. 

5. When the leader is narrow, dogmatic, unfair. 

6. When the leader is someone in authority so that 
free discussion would be a “give-away.” 

he When the group members are strange to one an- 
other. 


8. When they fear ridicule or disapproval of their 
views. 

9. When the particular question asked is ambiguous, 
or has an obvious answer, or is unanimously to be an- 
swered by yes or no, or calls for facts which are not avail- 
able to the group. 

I commend these student replies to the most 
careful study of those entrusted with the campus 
Christian program. I am increasingly sure that 
they contain the answers to such oft-heard ques- 
tions as these: Why won’t students come out for 
Bible classes? Why do some classes dwindle and 
die? Also to the report, “We tried Bible discus- 
sion groups but they didn’t work.’ Also to the 
professor who said, “I have to lecture to them be- 
cause they won’t take part in discussion.” 


What Chance Is There for Bible Study? 

The argument of some campus folk runs thus: 
“When college life was simpler; before ‘activities’ 
became the watchword of the campus; before ‘dis- 
traction’ became the keynote (as Herbert Gray 
pointed out); before the influence of the Church 
decayed; before the war—in all that dim golden 
past no doubt there was a chance for such good 
things as Bible study; but now look at us, and tell 
us truly if you have the heart to suggest that 
something more be wedged in.” 

There are at least two things to be said here. 
One is that the present scurry on the campus is 
not peculiar to college life. It is rather typical 
of all American life into which students are to be 
plunged. Their scale of values is being formed in 
university days. Give them there the impression 
that this search for Jesus and His way of life, in- 
volving us naturally in the study of the Bible 
records, is a matter of lesser importance, and the 
norm for life is set. While the bane of the Chris- 
tian enterprise continues to be that the follow- 
ers of Jesus accept well-worn second-hand inter- 
pretations of Him and His cause, never being led 
to face themselves and life conditions in the .re- 
vealing light of His life and teachings, streaming 
afresh from the records. 

The other thing that may be said is that some 
Associations, swayed by the above considerations, 
have determined to make a place for vital Bible 
study at any cost. This they are doing, not by 
“wedging it in,” but by knocking out the center of 
the old program and putting Bible study right 
there as the main-spring of all the rest. 
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The Advance " rogram 


A Message from the Chairman 


ry NuE Commission on the Advance Program, 

authorized by the Atlantic City Convention, 

held its first session in New York Feb. 3-5, 
1923. Consequently the meeting held in the same 
city Jan. 15-16, 1924, marks the first year of the 
Commission’s life. Almost all of the members 
were present. Those who could not attend had all 
been active in the Commission’s work during the 
year. 

This first year has been largely one of study— 
an adventure in cooperative thinking participated 
in by students and others interested in the release 
of the latent idealism and spiritual power resident 
in student life. Indeed, the most gratifying fea- 
ture of this first year is the help given the Com- 
mission by the students of the country on local 
campuses, in summer conferences, and in other 
student gatherings. 

If we are to have a genuine and farreaching 
spiritual renaissance among American students it 
can only come through hard, thorough, construc- 
tive study by students themselves of the changing 
factors in student life and in the life of the world 
of this generation. Accompanying this study 
there must be sacrificial purpose and endeavor to 
meet the responsibilities involved. 

We rejoice in the extent to which this spiritual 
renaissance is under way. We recognize that we 
are only in the first stages of such a renaissance, 
which fact puts added obligation upon all con- 
cerned to see that it does not fail of fulfillment. 

While the first year of the Commission’s work 
purposely has been to a large extent one of survey 
and study we are nevertheless hoping to report 
some very practical results such as: 

(a) The spirit of advance, reported above, among stu- 
dents which has quickened, enlarged and strengthened the 
work on many campuses. 

(b) The launching of THE INTERCOLLEGIAN, which has 
already made a place for itself beyond our expectation. 

(c) The setting up of the study of Christian Interna- 
tionalism as the special theme for this year with its prac- 
tical expression in the Friendship Fund—the total of which 
fund is being lifted from $150,000 to $500,000. 

(d) Additional financial resources have made possible 
some strengthening of our student staff. While this in- 
crease in resources is not large it is encouraging to have 
any at all when retrenchment is under way in so many 
quarters. 

The Sub-Committees of the Commission made 
their reports at this meeting. Some of them con- 
tain data of great value and bear the marks of 
unusually careful and painstaking work. Many of 
the keenest minds of the country have gladly 
shared in these studies, some of which are only 
in their initial stages. The Commission plans at 
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an early date to send out much of this material, 
together with suggestions and questions, which 
we think will further stimulate the process of try- 
ing to understand the student and world situation 
which we face and of seeking more adequate ad- 
justment of our endeavors to meet that situation. 
We trust we are at the dawn of a new day in 
which the students of America will enter in an 
unprecedented way into fellowship with the mind 
and heart of Jesus, finding new powers through 
him to enable them to help make a Christian 
world. JAMES C. BAKER. 


Advance in the South 


EMARKABLE advance steps in line with 
the Advance Program have just been taken 
in the whole Southern Region. At a meet- 

ing of representatives of the State and. Interna- 
tional Committees, held February 1-2 at Knox- 
ville, Tenn., it was voted to add the equivalent of 
six traveling secretaries before September. This 
would include secretaries in Virginia and Ten- 
nessee, half-time secretaries in Alabama, Florida, 
Georgia, Louisiana and North Carolina, as well as 
a second man to work with Mr. Bergthold in the 
entire region. South Carolina already has J. E. 
Johnson as a half-time secretary and E. G. Howe 
is counted as a full-time secretary in Kentucky. 

Plans were also considered for providing nine- 
teen local secretaries, these to be added during the 
next two or three years, as fast as the traveling 
secretaries could be employed and could organize 
their work. 

A careful plan of co-operation between state 
and International secretaries was presented by a 
committee of which Mr. Darter of Louisiana was 
chairman. This meeting was attended by two 
members of the Advance Program Commission— 
R. H. King, Regional Executive Secretary, and 
David R. Porter, the Commission’s Executive Sec- 
retary. 


Next Steps in Advance 


HE Advance Program Commission at its last 

meeting voted to submit certain problems and 

proposals to the Associations, calling upon 
them, after discussion, to make radical advance 
all along their line of work. This discussion will 
be facilitated in every possible way in the Asso- 
ciations during the spring, in the state officers’ 
training conferences, and in the summer confer- 
ences. The different state and field councils will 
be called upon to direct these discussions and, be- 
cause they are the elected representatives of the 
Movement, reach their own decisions concerning 
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the steps to be taken. The Commission is calling 
upon each field council, following the discussion 
in the summer conferences, to remain in session 
for from two to five days following the confer- 
ences, to summarize the discussion and to pass 
whatever resolutions may be advisable. It is ex- 
pected that the representatives from these differ- 
ent field councils may bring to the National Coun- 
cil in September whatever contribution they may 
have to make toward a national policy and pro- 
gram of the Student Association Movement. 

To facilitate this discussion the Commission ap- 
pointed an Editing Committee consisting of Paul 
Micou, Secretary of the Department of Educa- 
tion, National Council of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church; H. S. Elliott, Director, Department of 
teligious Education, Union Theological Seminary ; 
and David R. Porter, Executive Secretary of the 
Advance Program Committee, to put into shape a 
series of studies. These studies will deal with 
the chief ‘‘areas” in which, as clearly shown in the 
various sub-committees of the Commission, the 
most urgent problems before the Movement now 
exist. It was a striking thing to find that so many 
of the ten sub-committees which, it will be re- 
called, have been doing much of the work of re- 
search of the Commission, brought to the Com- 
mission’s attention these major “areas.” Within 
these areas not a few barriers exist which are now 
holding the Movement back from advance. The 
series of studies, therefore, will aim to direct at- 
tention very specifically to these barriers and 
problems as well as to the many cases in which 
these and other obstacles have been overcome, 
proving beyond question that advance is possible 
and indeed inevitable. It is quite likely that these 
studies may take form comparable to the four 
study courses which have been so widely used 
this year, prepared for the Council of Christian 
Associations by its Committee on Christian World 
Education; that is, the statement of problems will 
be accompanied by data which has been collected 
by the various sub-committees, as well as by ex- 
cerpts from other sources. 

The word “radical” has been used in the open- 
ing sentence above; it is used in its genetic sense 
of getting to the roots of problems. As the Com- 
mission has gone on with its work it has realized 
increasingly the futility of mere resdlutions from 
any source, no matter how authoritative in get- 
ting real advance. This does not mean that the 
Commission will not from time to time register 
its judgments in the form of recommendations; 
in fact, in several of the sub-committees, notably 
the one on “How Can the Student Association 
Meet Its Responsibility in Life-Work Preparation 
and Decision?” and the one on “What Are the 
Dominant Influences Bearing on the Personal Re- 
ligious Faith of College Students,” which are 
about ready to challenge the whole Movement 


with certain concrete proposals. The committee 
dealing with the unoccupied field and with finance, 
are also pushing on vigorously to provide the sort 
of resource material which the student commit- 
tees may be glad to take over at once. These will 
furnish comprehensive plans for personnel and 
finance. Our American student Movement covers 
too vast areas; its membership holds strongly too 
many different points of view, to make mere reso- 
lutions guarantee advance. Our experience in the 
discussion of the new Purpose, covering months of 
time and encouraged by successive Council meet- 
ings, gives us the clearest light of how “radical 
thinking” and “radical advance” may come about. 
The Commission summons members and officers 
in the Student Association Movement across the 
nation to a process of group thinking, leading up 
to great corporate resolutions and advance to be 
made not later than the conferences and council 
meetings in June. 


The main questions with which the series of 
studies above referred to will deal are as follows: 


1. What is the campus situation (constructive and de- 
structive factors in stndent life), and what are the result- 
ing problems, difficulties, issues? 

2. What forces besides the Association are dealing with 
these problems and what is each doing? When these 
forces are functioning with a reasonable degree of effi- 
ciency, what, if anything, is there for the Student Associa- 
tion to do? 

3. What distinctive function, if any, has the Student 
Association ? 

(a) Historically, what have been its functions? In 
what regards should it fulfill the same function today ? 

(b) Judging by its present activities, what does the 
Student Association today consider its distinctive fune- 
tions? 

c) What should be considered its distinctive function? 

4. How efficient is the Student Association? 

(a) At what points and in what ways is it dealing with 
the actual problems in the campus situation? 

(f) In which of these is it working with a reasonable 
degree of efficiency? What is the basis of your answer? 

(c) What things has it tried in which it has failed? 
Why? 

(d) What things should it undertake in relation to the 
compus situations? 

_5. What is the Student Association’s function in rela- 
tion to the outside campus relations and responsibilities of 
students ? 

6. What should be the next steps of advance in the 
Student Association program? Why do you think so? 


A Feasible Life Work Guidance 
Program 

1E sub-committee which has been studying 

the question “How Can the Student Associa- 

tion Meet Its Responsibility in Life-Work 

Preparation and Decision?” presents the follow- 

ing simple and practical program for local Asso- 

ciations, drawn altogether from the experience 

of local Associations, and suitable, in the sub- 

committee’s opinion, for the immediate future on 
every type of campus: 

1. A Life-Service Committee, with the chairman in the 

cabinet, interlocking with a faculty committee if there is 


one, and at least co-operating with a similar committee of 
the Y. W. C. A. if there is such. 
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2. In larger institutions, a secretary to give close at- 


tention, or at least a definite assignment from some mem- 
ber of the staff. In smaller colleges at least one able 
faculty man. 

3. Some suitable use of scientific analyses, co-operating 
with the administration if it will do so. 

4. Securing adequate vocational data from entering 
students at least upon registration, through the admin- 
istration if possible, or later by supplemental means. 

5. A system of life-service counsellors, in connection 
with the college’s academic system, or independently, if 
necessary, to secure adequate attention ard the Christian 
note. 

6. At least one definite occasion each year when Chris- 
tian life-service principles and challenges get the ear of all 
students; such as an Annual Life-Service Conference, with 
large emphasis upon principles, choices, and individual 
consultation, and giving especially to senior students, if 
possible, opportunity for conference regarding specific 


Afterthoughts 


Indianapolis Gave Us a Lift 

NE can best describe what occurred at In- 
Q dianapolis by telling an ancient tale with 

modern variations. There was once a frog 
who lived at the bottom of a well. The well was 
exactly three feet in diameter. Now, this frog 
was a very wise old frog. He knew everybody and 
everything that was going on at the bottom of the 
well. Of one thing he was very sure. He knew 
that the universe was just three feet in diameter; 
for he had looked at it a thousand times through 
the top of the well, and had pondered the fact. 

Well, one day a lark, becoming thirsty, flew 
down into the well. He saw the frog and the two 
engaged in conversation. Soon the lark began to 
talk about the marvelous world outside the well, 
with its meadows and flowers, its trees and 
streams and hills. For a time the frog listened 
with incredulous amazement. But finally he grew 
impatient and demanded, “Who are you, anyway” 
Where do you get this queer talk? Haven’t you 
any eyes? The universe is exactly three feet in 
diameter. If you don’t believe it, just look up and 
see,” 

Indianapolis lifted us to high altitudes of 
vision. If any of us were accustomed to living in 
a petty, provincial, three-toot-in-diameter universe 
going to Indianapolis, the convention 
hoisted us completely out of it. For five truly 
remarkable days, we beheld the world in pano- 
rama. We saw things we had never before seen; 
we felt as we had never before felt. In the rari- 
fied atmosphere of the convention we saw issues 
clearly. We saw the world’s desperate need. We 
also glimpsed its glorious possibilities. We gained 
a bird’s-eye-view as contrasted with a frog’s-eye- 
view. 

Furthermore, Indianapolis, for us, lifted all men 
to the plane of brothers. Race barriers were 
demolished. There was no vaunted race superior- 


before 
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7. Use of accredited recruiting representatives im per- 
sonal contacts throughout the year. 

8%. Caretul co-ordination of the Association’s service 
program as a means of interpreting certain life-service 
opportunities to students. 

Y. Occasional conferences with common interest groups 
for special preparational counsel. 

10. Continuous effort to interest students of superior 
capacity in full-time Christian vocations in accordance 
with their aptitudes. , 

11. Co-operate with life-service groups which function 
as purpose tellowships. 

12. Support within each denominational constituency 
these foregoing processes, seeking contemporary and often 
united effort, when the interests of the entire campus 
would best be served thereby, and at all times engaging 
in common counsel. 

13. A constant policy of holding the needs of the Church 
as a whole squarely in the foreground, and consulting no 
partisan interest. 


of Indianapolis 


ity. In the words of J. E. K. Aggrey, native of 
the Gold Coast, West Africa, we came “‘to confess, 
not to boast.” As Americans, we came to confess 
our greed, our pride, our prejudice, our com- 
placency in the face of glaring injustice and 
wrong-doing both at home and abroad. During 
the platform addresses we listened eagerly to bril- 
liant speakers of all colors—white, brown, yellow, 
black—and from many nations—West Africa, In- 
dia, China, Japan, England, Canada, Mexico, and 
the United States. In discussion groups, on 
streets, in hotels, and at restaurants, we ex- 
changed opinions freely on all topics with dele- 
gates from all sections of our own vast country. 
As we mingled together and shared one with the 
other his point of view, our hearts were strangely 
warmed, and we felt akin to all mankind. 

Again, Indianapolis lifted our thinking to the 
level of the Sermon on the Mount. We frankly 
acknowledged that most of our thinking is done at 
a level considerably beicw that of the Sermon on 
the Mount. As for our daily practice, if any one 
came to the convention believing that America is 
ninety-eight per cent all right, G. Sherwood Eddy, 
Willis King, and others, disabused his mind of this 
rather popular and exceedingly pleasant idea. As 
the Convention progressed, we were conscious of 
Christ’s very presence in our midst. We could 
hear Him say again: “This people honors me 
with their lips, but their heart is far away from 
me.” We realized, as Canon Woods put it, that 
“we have not yet got the hang of the geography 
of the Kingdom of God.” We realized, moreover. 
that social problems do not exist, nor find their 
solution apart from individuals. We saw, too, 
that if Christianity means anything, it means we 
are getting some hint from Jesus on how to live 
our daily lives. 

Finally, Indianapolis beckoned us to take hold. 
We were reminded that our own college is a part 
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of the world. Toward the close of the Convention 
it became painfully evident that the perplexing 
problems of race and war as well as of the present 
economic order all exist on our own campuses. 
We were challenged to lay hold at once. We left 
Indianapolis—six thousand strong—resolved upon 
our return to the college campus, to meet the first 
problem to lift its head with all the Christian 
idealism and practical ingenuity we possess. We 
determined to claim our world citizenship. 


C. DEWITT NORTON. 
Northwestern University. 


Youth and the Society of 
Jesus 

N the last century a great controversy raged 
| in the American Board of Foreign Missions. 

It seemed likely to split the denomination and 
interfere with the financial support of the Board. 
The controversy was settled at the memorable 
convention held in Worcester. A Worcester news- 
paper facetiously said of the settlement: “the 
heathen smile for they may now go to heaven 
without the consent of the American Board.” 
Something like this is now happening in the Stu- 
dent Volunteer Movement. Undergraduates and 
graduate students are making up their minds to 
grapple with the world problem of making all life 
square up to the principles of Jesus, and the ques- 
tions before mission boards will be: can you use 
them? Have you a program of this kind? Is this 
Christianity ? 

The traditional view was stated innocently 
enough at, Indianapolis. An able, English-speak- 
ing Indian (Hindu) Christian had described the 
remarkable dependence of Ghandi upon Jesus; he 
had standardized his program upon Jesus’ teach- 
ing. But the speaker called Ghandi a non-Chris- 
tian. Is this a proper description of a man, great 
or small, who avowedly patterns his life upon 
Jesus! Who then is a Christian? The institu- 
tional, the doctrinal and the ecclestical, whom Je- 
sus himself repudiated? If Jesus had thought it 
of much importance, certainly he would have made 
a creed. But instead of that he said: “I am the 
way, the truth and the life.” 

The student generations for thirty or forty 
years have had the useful leadership of the found- 
ers. Their messages year after year in conven- 
tion and conference, and their counsel in commit- 
tee, shaped the policies of the movement. They 
are now anxious that the present student genera- 
tion shall have adequate chance to find itself in 
leadership. Otherwise, they see, how great the 
loss to the future will be. The founders are never 
ereater than when they enocurage younger men 
to adequate self-expression, even though message 
and counsel may be pitched to quite a different 
key. 


The fifty discussion groups during two after- 
noons of the convention revolved around the prob- 
lem of Jesus’ way-of-life. How can industry, in- 
ter-racial relations, international maladjustments 
and war be made subject to the principles of Je- 
sus? In these vast areas at home and abroad, 
the students said, they must make up their minds 
what Jesus would do, and then doit. They did not 
seem to think it mattered what happened to them 
if they did. I heard them say they would be 
hated, and ridiculed, and jailed, and remain in 
poverty, if that was required in order to face life 
honestly. 

The usual regimen of “foreign missions,” with 
perhaps a little touch of “modern missions,’ would 
not stop Youth. Youth wanted to discuss the vi- 
tal problems of a new world and not the petty 
methods of institutionalism. Even less it wished 
to discuss the doctrinal points of Christianity. 
Such “hearings” on the “basis” as stirred the Con- 
stitutional Convention of the Y. M. C. A. in Cleve- 
land to strong language in November interested 
the Indianapolis Convention not for a moment. 

Youth semed to say: “That is just the differ- 
ence between your world and ours. You founders 
started out thirty-seven years ago to ‘evangelize 
the world in this generation’; and look at the 
world now: more mass murder than ever before: 
the grinding poverty due to mass debts caused by 
militarism exceeding that of any previous gen- 
eration; Christianity more divided than ever be- 
fore. There is China, with one hundred and forty 
different boards representing about as many de- 
nominations converting the Asiatics. You spend 
thirty-six millions of dollars a year on foreign 
missions. But with all this you have not found 
a program for making religion big enough, heroic 
enough, direct enough, practical enough so that 
Jesus can master non-Christian, man-made condi- 
tions abroad or at home.” This was welling up in 
the minds of thousands. 

And here begins the new chapter. From here 
the modern era of missions is likely to date. The 
question from now on will not be to win converts 
to an institution, or even to heaven, and then 
leave them to be damned by the forces of greed, 
politics, poverty, militarism, aristocracy and de- 
nominationalism. Youth believes they cannot be 
saved from unbelief, unrepentance, sin, nothing- 
ness, unless they are saved to something that is 
worth while, and that something is a society in 
which the principles of Jesus prevail. 

The fact of Jesus is so big that students here 
and abroad are not so much concerned in state- 
ments about him, this doctrine or that attribute 
or the other theory, as they are concerned to un- 
derstand him, himself, and to try to reconcile the 
squint our generation takes at him with the clear 
view they expect to get. The agitations of the 
modernists and the fundamentalists were not re- 
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flected at Indianapolis. Not a word was spoken of 
defense for either position. What students are 
concerned with is not what people say about Je- 
sus, but what Jesus himself says, and what kind 
of a life he lived; what principles animated him, 
and what great lines of action he laid down for 
those who would follow in his footsteps. 

That is the point. Youth seems about to strike 
straight through all these heroics, some of them 
mock heroics, of organized religion. They are de- 
termined to get to the issues that are worth liv- 
ing and dying for. If they do there will be an en- 
tirely new alignment of the Church. Either they 
must be allowed to grapple with the enemies of 
society, hand to hand, those pagan powers which 
rob industry of brotherhood, nations of life, the 
races of mankind of fellowship and the peoples of 
peace, or they will seek new affiliations to achieve 
such great ends. The other affiliations which beck- 
on to them are labor, political control and legisla- 
tion, the educational process and perhaps social- 
ism. Some are saying: “If religion has no ade- 
quate solution for the time, one of these others 
may.” What a challenge to us who believe! For 
Jesus has the only solution. 

Would you capture the Youth Movement, there- 
fore, you need not waste time denouncing their 
colleges nor their teachers nor their books nor 
their laboratories. You cannot dismay nor deter 
by starting forces of propaganda against them. 
Such opposition will stimulate and unify them. A 
quiet revolution is under way. Wherever ideal- 
ists are, there you find the leaders of Youth. 

You who are now centered upon material acqui- 
sition; they (the idealists) will do you good. Your 
pessimism may be assuaged. Your selfishness may 
be exorcised. Your drift with the tide of codified, 
respectable opinion may receive something of a 
shock. You who are learning, who are progress- 
ing, will give thanks to God because what you 
hoped for they will achieve; the Society of Jesus. 
Your heart will sing within you. A new courage 
will come into your own experience. 

ROBERT E. LEWIS. 


A Communication 
TO THE EDITOR: 

The “Fellowship of Youth for Peace” is a 
group of the Indianapolis Convention delegates 
devoted to the proposition that the constructive 
forces of love, understanding, and aggressive 
goodwill, are stronger than the forces of war and 
hate. This group propose to unite in the purpose 
“to strive for the removal of all causes of war; 
to work for the establishment of a social order 
based upon co-operation for the common good and 
in all things to seek the unswerving practice of 
the principles of Jesus, not only in times of peace, 
but also in time of war.” 
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and duplication of effort, the group has assumed 

Desiring to avoid multiplication of machinery 
a working agreement with the Fellowship of Re- 
conciliation, already organized with the same 
viewpoint, whereby the two organizations work 


as one in pursuit of their goal, while the new 


group retains full initiative as a movement of 
young people. 

It is difficult to estimate the possibilities of such 
a movement in eliminating war. Certainly they 
propose no mere palliative, no program of tolera- 
tion with attempt to control. Working on the 
assumption that war will continue as long as 
people tolerate war, they propose to sanction no 
war, no matter how attractive the propaganda 
on its behalf. “‘A good end does not justify a bad 
means” they say. “War is always self-defeating: 
it always causes more injustice and wrong and 
suffering than it can remove. It is always a 
violation of the principles of Jesus. Therefore 
we cannot sanction war, and we are morally 
bound to do all in our power to make war for- 
ever impossible.” 

With such principles as these arises the new 
Fellowship. It faces a stupendous task—and it 
is yet a small group. Yet who can say what things 
may be achieved through such a group as this, 
charged with so great a purpose? 


GEORGE W. CARPENTER 


Rochester (N. Y.) Theological Seminary. 


The Fosdick Case 


HE Continent, probably the most influential 

Presbyterian church paper, has the following 

editorial, which will be of interest to Pro- 
fessor Fosdick’s innumerable friends in the stu- 
dent world: 


“Complete refutation of all the charges of heresy al- 
leged and insinuated against Dr. Harry Emerson Fosdick 
is presented to the entire church in the most concrete form 
possible through the report which its own special commit- 
tee has just made to New York Presbytery. That Com- 
mittee was selected to insure by its very personnel a bal- 
anced and judicial survey of the preaching at New York 
First Church, which General Assembly directed the pres- 
bytery to investigate. * * * 


“To support this assurance the committee does not offer 
its own Judgment alone. It fortifies its finding with testi- 
mony—the testimony of ministers and elders who Sunday 
atter Sunday have listened to the sermons of the accused 
preacher * * * it brings in the preacher’s own con- 
iession of personal faith and ministerial purpose. This 
proves to be a statement from which not even the most 
persistent of exploring foes can dig up a handful of heresy. 
Throughout it marches by straight lines along the old-time 
paths of evangelical faith, fully committed to the most 
exalted conception of Jesus Christ in person, in mission 
and in redeeming power. * * * 


On the great issue whether the preaching in the pulpit 
of New York First is by governing character in accord 
with the standards of the Presbyterian Church, the report 
says unequivocally that itis. * * *” 
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Of One Blood; Piney Woods and 
Its Story---and other Books 


OF ONE BLOOD. By Robert E. Speer. The 
Council of Women’s Home Missions and the 
Missionary Education Movement. 175 cents. 


Every student who is attempting to reach con- 
clusions on the race problem should read this 
most recent volume on the subject. Here one finds 
not only the ripened Christian judgment of a dis- 
tinguished thinker and author, but the positions 
taken by many other authorities, cited or quoted. 
While showing that there is little agreement as 
to the origin and nature of race, he upholds as 
the ultimate truth about race the thesis that God 
made of one blood all races of man, and that all 
races are but parts of one human race. 

With reference to the problem of biological in- 
heritance, he holds that the door of life and op- 
portunity is open to all races which, like families 
and individuals, may move on into new and dif- 
ferent character. The author affirms the truth of 
the general equality in racial capacity and the 
duty of service as the real evidence and privilege 
of race superiority. Furthermore, in successive 
chapters are described the good and gain in race 
distinctions; the evils and abuses of race; the re- 
lation of race to color, climate, nationality, lan- 
guage, sex and religion; various solutions of the 
race problem (conflict, segregation, subjugation, 
eugenics, amalgamation, and that of Christian- 
ity); and various specific race problems (the 
negroes in America, immigration, Mexicans, 
Japanese and Latin-Americans). 

The author affirms that “From the Christian 
point of view we should hold: that only the pur- 
pose and grace of God can lift races or men; that 
He provided the institution of race for great and 
beneficent ends; that the failure of those ends can 
result only from the disobedience and faithless- 
ness of man; that if we will find and follow His 
will for men, for races, and for all racial and 
human relationship, we shall find racial differ- 
ences not an evil but an immeasurable blessing 
and the means of a richer and better world, pic- 
tured in St. John’s vision of the City, full of the 
glory, and honor of the nations.” 

DANIEL JOHNSON FLEMING 


PINEY WOODS AND ITS STORY. 
Jones. F.H. Revell Company, $1.50. 
Anyone who thinks that the days for the 

pioneer spirit in America are past may find a 

change in his impression through reading this 

hook, which is an autobiography of a young col- 


By L. C. 


lege-bred negro born in Missouri and educated 
in Iowa, who went into the Piney Woods of South- 
ern Mississippi to carry education and culture to 
these backwoods negro people. There he faced 
difficulties in trying to become a teacher and 
leader among his own folk. His main difficulty 
was their backwardness and ignorance, the fruit 
of their oppression, which made them suspicious 
even of one seeking to serve them unselfishly. 

He did meet one colored man, however, who re- 
sponded to his enthusiasm for a high school and 
gave him forty acres of land and the first fifty 
dollars with which to start it. From a beginning 
upon logs under an old cedar tree and in a tumble- 
down log cabin he built his school and carried 
messages of intelligence and widening hope to 
these benighted people. After ten years, there 
is a campus with brick buildings for dormitories 
and recitation halls along the lines of those at 
Tuskegee. It is an enlightening story for anyone 
who wants to see what grit there is in the younger 
generation of negroes. 

G. E. HAYNES 


BUDDHISM AND BUDDHISTS IN SOUTH- 
ERN ASIA. By Kenneth J. Saunders. The 
Macmillan Company. $1.00. 


THE RELIGION OF THE LOWER RACES AS 
ILLUSTRATED BY THE AFRICAN BANTU. 
By Edwin W. Smith. The Macmillan Co. $1.00. 


These are the first of a series of small hand- 
books on the world’s living religions that the 
Board of Missionary Preparation of North Amer- 
ica is having prepared. While designed primarily 
for the prospective missionary, the series will also 
be of service to all who wish to know in an in- 
troductory way the actual state of religion as it 
is practiced the world around. The first booklet 
describes Buddhism as it is in Burma, Ceylon and 
Siam, and is in the delightful style that is so 
characteristic of all that Professor Saunders 
writes. The second deals with the religious be- 
liefs and practices of one of the great groups of 
African races. Both are written from a knowl- 
edge gained by study and intimate observation. 
Both, too, will come as a surprise to those that 
believe that those who advocate missions are 
awake only to the weaknesses of the non-Chris- 
tian faiths. The authors are very appreciative of 
the religions they describe and have more to say 
in praise of them than would some non-missionary 
observers. Both men undoubtedly feel that if 
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Christ has nothing to offer to non-Christian faiths 
when these are seen as they are the sooner Chris- 
tians recognize the fact the better. They show 
clearly, however, that even when viewed with 
generous appreciation, these faiths are notably 
inferior to what Christ has to give and that their 
adherents are greatly in need of a knowledge of 
Christ. After reading the two manuals, one:has 
both a higher regard for the two faiths they dis- 
cuss and an increased conviction that only the 
best representatives of our western churches 
should be sent as missionaries. 


K. S. LATOURETTE 


THE STORY OF THE BIBLE. By Hendrik van 


Loon. Boni & Liveright. $5.00. 


Mr. van Loon achieved a great success in his 
“Story of Mankind.” The character of the pres- 
ent book seems to suggest that the author, having 
accomplished in an acceptable manner the huge 
task of tracing the history of humanity down 
through the ages, thought he could write the 
story of the Bible with his left hand. His idea is 
a good one and the general plan is excellent. We 
have long needed a book giving a simple and con- 
tinuous account of biblical story; but Mr. van 
Loon apparently has greatly underrated the mag- 
nitude of the task he has undertaken. There are 
statements in the book (see p. 329) that could 
never have been written if the author had been 
even reasonably well acquainted with the litera- 
ture of the subject. Bear in mind that he has al- 
ready said: “Rather than tell you many things 
which are not so, I tell you nothing at all, and 
only mention a very few facts, upon which all 
historians agree.””’ What is one to make of the 
statement that David’s missile hit Goliath “in the 
eye?” The reader is continual- 
ly made conscious of a lack of 
eareful revision. Time and 
again a casual judgment seems 
pitifully wide of the mark. In 
a field where the pitfalls are 
legion, the author steps for- 
ward with an assurance which 
his achievement does not justi- 
fy. This is all the more disap- 
pointing because, in spite of oc- 
casional displays of self-con- 
sciousness, Mr. van Loon’s style 
has the exact range of his 
reader. Anyone who reads his 
work to the youngsters knows 
this. Therefore, why not re- 
vise the whole thing under the 
advice of a really great biblical 
scholar and save this excellent 
piece of work from its manifest 
faults? FREDERICK HARRIS 
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BISHOP CHARLES D. WILLIAMS 





THE GOSPEL OF FELLOWSHIP. By Bishop 
Charies D. Wiliams. Fleming H. Revell Com- 
pany. $1.50. 

The last written words of Bishop Williams were 
addressed to the college men of Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity, but only five of the six messages were 
completed. In these chapters the Bishop is not 
lecturing, but preaching. He is not apart from 
the world, but actually suffering with it as he 
pleads for fellowship among the nations, among 
the races, among the classes and among the 
churches. Unless “we share our best we shall in- 
evitably share our worst.” He believes in an in- 
ternational police force and urges the spending of 
as much money for world peace as we are now 
spending in preparation for war. He character- 
izes the League of Nations as the “greatest oppor- 
tunity afforded in human history to take the long- 
est stride ever taken toward peace on earth, good 
will toward men,” and bitterly likens America to 
Simon Peter, standing by the fire warming him- 
self “while the world of tragedy goes on.” The 
last chapter, entitled “The Fellowship of the Mys- 
tery,” leads us to the center of his faith and closes 
with an appeal that the leaders of the Christian 
Church must heed: “Would to God that the mod- 
ern Church had enough of that ancient enthusi- 
asm of brotherhood to do something rashly impru- 
dent; to make some economical mistake; to ac- 
complish something splendidly foolish, magnifi- 
cently unwise and heroically self-sacrificing.” 

W. H. TINKER. 


COLLEGE DAYS. By Stephen Leacock. Dodd, 


Mead & Co. $1.50. 

Stephen Leacock is a humorist. There is no 
reasonable doubt on that score. Did he see the 
humor, I wonder, in being able to gather several 
fugitive pieces, mostly of ex- 
tremely local interest, and 
launch the combination as a book 
that will have a wide sale 
and some royalties for author” 

While this is not Leacock at 
his best or near-best, several 
“nieces” have a sparkle and lift 
to them. Moreover there is some 
dash of real satire in such as 
“A Glimpse into the College 
Future,” in which he deals with 
the lengthening of the college 
course. His “Sermon on College 
Humor” has enough kindly 
purpose to give its humor real 
point. To those who know the 
particular Canadian college of 
which he writes there is the 
added charm that comes from 
familiar sights and sounds. 

GEORGE IRVING 
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The Movement Among Theological Students 


A Challenge to the 
Theological Students 
of the Nation 


(From a statement made at the 
Indianapolis Conference of Theologi- 
cal Students, preliminary to the pres- 
entation of certain resolutions for the 
consideration of the conference.) 


OME of us have been looking out 
\/ across the country at the theo- 
logical seminaries and students in the 
United States during these last 
months and years and have been be- 
ginning to realize the potential spirit- 
ual power in those seminaries, if that 
power could be mobilized and united. 
The minute we began to consider that, 
we came to realize also how desper- 
ately we, as individual students, as 
seminaries, and as theological stu- 
dents of the United States, as a whole 
were failing and falling below our 
duty and our opportunity in the face 
of the challenge of today. 

Recently representatives of twelve 
seminaries of New Jersey, New York 
City and Eastern Pennsylvania, came 
together to plan a conference, and we 
discovered that in those seminaries 
alone there were twelve hundred theo- 
logical students. I don’t know what 
the figures are for the country as a 
whole, but I think it is safe to say 
the seminaries represented by the men 
here today are about sixty-five and 
there are at last sixty-five theo- 
logical seminary students, most of us 
knowing nothing of what the others 
are doing, some of us caring little 
about what the rest are doing, all of 
us unable to feel that tremendous 
united power which comes when men 
who have an absolutely common task 
and an absolutely common objective 
and Master are united together in the 
job that they have in hand. 

Dr. Speer has referred to the dif- 
ficulties in the Church today. If we 
discovered one thing in the New 
Haven meeting last spring we discov- 
ered this, that among the students of 
the East, students, I say—not the 
faculty—there are no cleavages, ny 
theological, doctrinal, denominational, 
ecclesiastical cleavages whatsoever. 
We are one in Christ, and He is per- 
fectly adequate as a basis of unity 
for our working together, but 1 think 
that the possibility that all of us saw 
more than either of these was this: 
we looked out on a world and on a 
nation which seemed to us must have 
new and more vital and deeper spirit- 
ual leadership and streams of spirit- 


ual power if it is to be saved today. 
And speaking personally, when I 
thought of this conference and as I 
think of it now, there is in the back 
of my mind always a conviction which 
I know is shared by many of us, that 
we face in the world today the break- 
down of our civilization and of our 
Christian Church, unless there can 
be brought about a rebirth of spiritual 
power. I believe all of us realize the 
critical situation which confronts the 
Christian Church today, and having 
already tested the possibilities of the 
generation of power through united 
fellowship and united effort, it is in- 
cumbent on us to get together at least 
representatives of the seminaries all 
over the country and start a co- 
hesive movement which would draw 
the seminaries together, which would 
help them to face the task which the 
Church does face today—a task I be- 
lieve more critical and more impelling 
than any which has arisen for centur- 
ies—and which through our sense of 
common need and of common duty 
would weld us together and draw out 
from us sources of spiritual power 
such as we have not known in our 
seminaries in many, many genera- 
tions. I think we all realize that ther? 
is little hope for the Church and for 
Christian civilization unless there is 
a reincarnation of the living spirit of 
the Living God. And where is that to 
come from unless it is to come from 
our theological seminaries? I don’t 
know. And how is that to be born 
into our seminaries except in just 
such groups as this and in each one 
of us, as individuals, as we go back 
to our seminaries? I, for one, would 
regret it very deeply if in discussing 
organization and activity our minds 
should be diverted for one moment 
from the primary task which we face 
today as prospective ministers—the 
task of the Christian Church, a task 
tragic in its implications and bound- 
less in its opportunities—and, on the 
other hand, if we forgot that, far 
more important than all of the or- 
ganization and activity we may set in 
motion, is that intangible drawing to- 
gether of the Christian forces of all 
denominations and ali creeds and all 
theological bodies in the bringing in 
of a new spiritual leadership. That 
lies behind our effort at recruiting; 
behind any sectional organization we 
may set up. 





An astounding thing is this: the 
seminary students in every seminary 
face precisely the same problems. If 
an investigation were made we would 
find the need for this unification 


and common working together greater 
than any of us had imagined, and I 
believe there would spring up among 
the seminaries, sectionally and nat‘on- 
ally, a great movement of »~ity which 
would be an adequate and definite step 
in the direction of Christian unity, 
church unity, which all of »<« pray for 
and many believe is imperative if the 
Church is to endure. 

We are presenting to you now cer- 
tain specific recommendations regard- 
ing: first, organization; second, activ- 
ity; third, regarding study. These are 
to serve merely as a basis for discus- 
sion. We hope that there will come 
out of the discussion other suggestions 
of things which we should do as a 
group here, and as individual semi- 
naries when we return. 

HENRY VAN DUSEN. 


Union Theol. Sem. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


I. CONCERNING ORGANIZATION 
1. That the seminary students of 
the United States organize 
themselves in accordance with 
the seven geographical divi- 
sions of the Student Depart- 
ment of the Y. M. C. A. The 
exact nature of these regiona! 
organizations should be deter- 
mined by the students of each 
region. 
That the president or chair- 
man of each regional organi- 
zation should become ex-officio 
a member of the Theological 
Sub-Committee of the Y. M. 
Cc. A. and a member of the 
Field Council of his region (if 
the Field Council approve of 
this plan). 
II. CONCERNING ACTIVITIES 
3. That these regional organiza- 
tions assume responsibility for 
the adequate presentation of 
the opportunities and claims 
of the Christian ministry of 
the colleges within their ter- 
ritory. It is suggested that 
at least one conference on tl.e 
ministry for college men he 
held in each region each year; 
and that these conferences be 
supplemented by visitations 
of deputations of seminary 
students to colleges for pres- 
entation of the work of the 
ministry and for personal con- 
ferences with undergraduates. 
4. That the regional organiza- 
tions encourage attendance of 
seminary students at the sum- 
mer conferences and co-oper- 
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ate in every possible way with 
the Student Department of the 
Y. M. C. A. in its work for 
college men. 

5. That the regional organiza- 
tion be charged with promot- 
ing closer co-operation and 
fellowship among the semi- 
naries within its area. It is 
suggested that at least every 
second year in each region a 
conference of representatives 
of all the seminaries in this 
region be held. This confer- 
ence would be for the purpose 
of fellowship and for discus- 
sion of those problems which 
all seminaries have in com- 
mon (such as the devotional 
life, the work of the Semi- 
nary Christian Association, 
recruiting, etc.) It is sug- 
gested that more frequent re- 
treats of small groups from 
nearby seminaries be held for 
corporate worship and con- 
ference. 

III. CONCERNING STupDy 

6. That each seminary attempt 
to form a small commission 
within its student body to 
make a thorough study of the 
nature and function of the 
Christian Church. The re- 
sults of these studies in the 
different seminaries would be 
collated. 


RESOLUTION 
To Be SUBMITTED TO THE NATIONAL 


STUDENT COUNCIL 

The representatives of the semi- 
naries of the country respectfully 
suggest to the National Student Coun- 
cil the possibility of some regular rer- 
resentation of theological students on 
the National Council and the various 
Field Councils. The seminary stu- 
dents have organized themselves in 
accordance with the geographical 
divisions of the Student Young Men’s 
Christian Association, and it is sug- 
gested that the chairman or president 
of each regional seminary organiza- 
tion become ex-officio a member of the 
Field Council of his region and that 
at least one seminary student be a 
member of the National Student 
Council. 


THEOLOGICAL SUB-COMMITTEE 

Robert M. Russell, Chairman. 

J. Ross Stevenson, Princeton Theo!. 
Seminary. 

Paul Micou. 

Henry Van 
Seminary. 
Regional Chairmen— 

Middle Atlantic: William P. Tol- 
ley, Drew Theol. Seminary. 

Middle West: R. W. Lloyd, Mc- 
Cormick Theol. Seminary. 

Rocky Mountain: E. M. Wahlberg, 
lliff School of Theology. 
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Dusen, Union Theol. 


Pacific Coast: Theodore Allison, 
San Francisco Theol. Seminary. 

New England: Theodore Brincker- 
hoff, Hartford Theol. Seminary. 

South: J. K. Morris, Episcopal 
Theol. Seminary. 

Francis P. Miller, Secretary. 


Work Among 
Schoolboys 


A GROUP of masters from the 
schools are acting as an Advisory 
Committee of the Blairstown Confer- 
ence. At a meeting in New York on 
January 28th, the dates of the con- 
ference for this year were settled as 
June 21 to 27. The leaders of groups 
will meet on the evening of June 20. 
There seemed ‘to be a general feeling 
that no difficulty will be met in secur- 
ing a delegation from the larger and 
better known schools, but that an ef- 
fort should be made to get delegations 
from a larger number of schools. A 
group of college students are being 
selected who will help in various ways 
about the conference. 

The following were present at the 
committee meeting: 

Arthur Howe, Taft School, Chair- 
man, 

C. L. Swift, The Hill, Secretary 

E. F. Jefferson, Hotchkiss 

K. W. Rogers, Mercersberg 

C. W. St. John, Choate 

Erdman Harris 

John T. Dallas 

L. M. Miller 

David R. Porter 

It was voted to ask John T. Dallas 
to act as conference chairman, Arthur 
Howe to be in charge of athletics, and 
Erdman Harris to lead the singing. 
\ E hear interesting news from 

Taft School and other Connecti- 
cut schools where “Young America” 
is getting under way. C. P. Grimes, 
President of Young America, Taft 
School, says in a letter to the New 
York Times: 

“We all like to have our ideas cor- 
roborated, and on seeing your editor- 
ial article, ‘The League of Youth,’ in 
the Times of Sunday the twentieth, 
I felt sure that you would be inter- 
ested to know that precisely such a 
youth movement as you suggest was 
started late in October by some stu- 
dents in the Taft School, who have 
laid very definite plans for spreading 
it through the schools of New Eng- 
land, and who hope later to see it be- 
come a nation-wide organization. 

“The name adopted is ‘Young 
America.’ We believe the need for 
such a movement is great, for who of 
us can face the questions of the Ku 
Klux Klan, the enforcement of the 
Eighteenth Amendment, the Church, 
the next war, the so-called ‘decline of 
civilization,’ and a host of others with 


which we are all familiar without feel- 
ing the need of a moral revolution? 

“Broadly speaking, our ~ objects 
are: To arouse the young men and 
women of the nation to a love of good 
citizenship; to promote harmony 
among the various elements of our 
population; and to stand wholeheart- 
edly behind beneficial international 
movements.” 


Wyoming Seminary grieves over 
the death of its brilliant student and 
athlete, Nicholas Washco. “Nick” was 
an enthusiastic delegate at Blairstown 
Conference last summer. He was typ- 
ical of many American boys who, com- 
ing out of the humblest of home sur- 
roundings, work their way through 
college and achieve a high record in 
scholarship and Christian leadership. 


Who’s Who in This 
Number 
Those who read this address by G. 
A. Studdert-Kennedy—“ Woodbine Wil- 
lie” to the British “Tommies”—will 
know why the Council of Christian 
Associations has asked him to come 


back for three months’ student work 
next fall. 


Those who want light even more 
than heat about Christian interracial 
relations will reflect on what W. W. 
Alexander says and implies in his ar- 
ticle. He is Director of the Commis- 
sion on Interracial Cooperation. R. 
B. Eleazer, Dr. Alexander’s associate, 
writes entertainingly of Professor 
Carver’s flank attack on this same 
problem. We believe these two ar- 
ticles supplement the Indianapolis dis- 
cussion. 

James C. Baker finds time as pastor 
of Trinity Methodist Church (Urbana, 
Ill.) to preside at the Geneva Student 
Conference. 

Edward S. Woods is Rector of Holy 
Trinity Church, Cambridge, England. 
His book, “Modern Discipleship and 
What It Means,” will be issued in re- 
vised form in April. 

Among our book reviewers this 
month are Professor D. J. Fleming of 
Union Theological Seminary, and 
George D. Haynes of the Federal 
Council of the Commission on Inter- 
racial Relations of the Federal Coun- 
cil of Churches. 


We understand from correspondents 
at the University of Michigan, that 
the former Student Council ban on 
dancing was lifted some time ago. 
We state this to correct any inaccu- 
rate impression which may have been 
given by the article in the January 
issue, “Why They Stopped Dancing at 
Andover,” by A. E. Stearns of Ando- 
ver. 
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FIRST OHIO INTER-SEMINARY CONFERENCE 


One hundred and eighteen delegates, from ten schools, discussed in its various aspects the conference theme, “The 


Challenge of Youth to the Christian Church.” 


Crystallizing Sentiment 
on “‘Booze”’ 


4 hye Intercollegiate Conference on 
Law Enforcement, convened Jan- 
uary 13th under the auspices of the 
Christian Association of the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, marked a defi- 
nite step in the crystallization of 
student opinion on the pertinent ques- 
tion of supporting the law. Proposals 
conducive to the creation of a con- 
sciousness of undergraduate responsi- 
bility in the enforcement of the 
Eighteenth Amendment while it is a 
law of the land were advanced by 
delegates of the fourteen institutions 
from Pennsylvania, New Jersey, New 
York and Connecticut. 

The open forum, held Sunday morn- 
ing to discuss the issues involved, 
treated these different aspects of the 
problem: first, frank statements were 
given concerning the existing condi- 
tions relative to law observance .n 
the various colleges; second, reasons 
for such conditions were stated; third, 
solutions were advanced. 


The outstanding feature empha- 
sized by the majority of the dele- 
gates was the general apathy in re- 
gard to law enforcement not only 
prevalent in the student bodies but 
also manifested among the faculties 
and alumni. The reason for such 
lack of conviction was believed to be 
that people do not realize that the 
question is fundamentally one which 
imperils the very sanctity of the law. 
As Major William B. Wright said in a 
short, forceful address: “Law will be 
enforced to the extent that public 
opinion supports the law.” 


The Findings Committee made nu- 
merous recommendations, the most 
salient of which were, that 

1. Definite action on law enforce- 
ment be taken by student councils. 

2. Personal cooperation in execut- 
ing letter and spirit of law be prac- 
ticed. 

3. Faculty welfare committees be 
formed. 

4. College papers act as impartial 
mediums in presenting clearly the 
actual facts pertaining to the issue. 

5. Referendums be conducted to 
register opinions. An executive com- 
mittee was elected to further the 
actual adoption of these recommenda- 
tions and to insure the perpetuation 
of the aggressive spirit of the con- 
ference in future action. 

In the afternoon a large mass-meet- 
ing was addressed by Governor 
Pinchot and Father Curran of Wilkes- 
Barre. The substance of Father Cur- 
ran’s remarks was embodied in the 
words: “He who violates the Eight- 
eenth Amendment violates both his 
conscience and his patriotism.” Gov- 
ernor Pinchot believes that college 
students must exercise their powerful 
influence for the right by coming out 
unequivocally in the upholding of 
law. “After more than a century of 
debate, the people of the United States 
have solemnly enacted a new section 
of fundamental law. They adopted 
the Eighteenth Amendment by the 
largest vote ever given. The ques- 
tion is whether their action is to stand 
as the binding decision of free men or 
whether it is to be repealed in spite of 
them by the liquor power. I am put- 
ting that question squarely up to you. 
* * * The question of law enforce- 


A permanent inter-seminary student association was organized. 


ment among students is, therefore, 
neither a question of faculty edict, 
nor of police regulation. It is a ques- 
tion primarily for students themselves. 
* * * TI ask you to bring campus 
public opinion in the universities you 
represent into harmony with the Con- 
stitution of the United States, and to 
set it squarely against the men who 
are defying our fundamental law for 
no other reason than to make money 
out of their defiance.” 


Yale. BURNS CHALMERS. 


DIRECT action following the Law 

Enforcement Conference held at 
the University of Pennsylvania has 
taken place at the Philadelphia Col- 
lege of Pharmacy. This is reported 
by a Philadelphia paper as follows: 

“Students of the Philadelphia Col- 
lege of Pharmacy and Science have 
been notified by the faculty that no 
student will be recommended for pro- 
motion or for graduation who violates 
the prohibition or anti-narcotic laws. 

“At a student forum held recently 
by representatives of a large number 
of eastern universities and colleges, 
complaint was made by the students 
that they were not sure of the posi- 
tion taken by their faculties, or gov- 
erning officers, in the matter of law 
enforcement. 

“The subject came up for consider- 
ation by forty-two members of the 
faculty and instructional corps of the 
Philadelphia College of Pharmacy and 
Science at their monthly meeting last 
week, and a resolution was adopted 
that will leave no one in doubt con- 
cerning the position taken by the in- 
stitution on the subject. 
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“While the faculty has long been 
teaching and advocating law enforce- 
ment in the classrooms, this was the 
first time that the matter was taken 
up for concerted action and as a mat- 
ter of public record.” 


T Penn State student sentiment is 
<% the activating force in an at- 
tempt to make the campus booze-free. 
During the recent Alumni Day cele- 
bration the alumni did practically a!l 
the drinking that was done. Several 
fraternities took action, on the initia- 
tive of their undergraduates, and as a 
result several grads were bodily ousted 
from their chapter houses. The most 
recent action which justifies the belief 
that the students are anxious to have 
the campus conform as it should to 
the Eighteenth Amendment was the 
passing of a resolution by the Student 
Council asking for a stricter enforce- 
ment of the law on the part of the 
faculty when offenders are appre- 
hended. 


RESIDENT E. R. Hilgard of the 

Association at the University of 
Illinois, passes on an_ interesting 
notice from Senator William McKin- 
ley, enclosing one from President 
Coolidge thanking the University of 
Illinois students for their monster 
resolution of support for the Presi- 
dent’s law enforcement policy. It 
will be remembered that Hilgard and 
his fellow students personally secured 
more than three thousand bona fide 
signatures to a very strong resolu- 
tion which was later bound and sent 
to the White House. The text of that 
resolution was printed in full in the 
February INTERCOLLEGIAN. The Presi- 
dent says in his note to Senator Mc- 
Kinley: “I shall greatly appreciate it 
if you can in some convenient manner 
convey to the signers of these resolu- 
tions the assurances of the gratifica- 
tion I feel at having this impressive 
evidence of their interest in and sup- 
port of the enforcement of the laws 
of the country.” 


bw Student Section of the New 
England Citizenship Conference 
held at Boston January 19th and 
20th, composed of 102 delegates repre- 
senting nineteen colleges, whose stu- 
dent bodies include both young men 
and young women, after free and un- 
trammeled conferences and due de- 
liberation with respect to the purpose 
of this conference, namely: to create, 
strengthen, and voice public sentiment 
for obedience to law, and for stricter 
enforcement especially of the Eight- 
eenth Amendment, has unanimously 
reached the following findings: 
Whereas we believe 

1. That the question of student 
drinking is not entirely a moral issue 
but is essentially a legal one, involv- 
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ing as it does the observance and the 
enforcement of an integral part of 
the Constitution of the United States. 

Be it Resolved, That we as college 
men and women shall personally make 
evident our disapproval of student 
drinking in college dormitories, clubs 
and fraternity houses, and especially 
at college functions. 

Be it Further Resolved, That the 
various colleges be urged to take 
definite stand against all drinking 
through their respective Christian 
Associations, student councils. or 
governing bodies, and college publica- 
tions. 

Be it Further Resolved, That ar- 
rangements be made with the Inter- 
Collegiate Prohibition Association 
whereby copies of these findings will 
be transmitted to the officers of classes 
and other student activities, and to 
the faculties and alumni of colleges 
and universities throughout the 
United States. 


An Inter-Semester 
Conference 


T Northwestern University the As- 
-& sociation has seized upon the hi- 
atus between the first and second 
semester to do something worthwhile. 
The experiment last year was so suc- 
cessful that it was repeated this year 
in the form of a two-day conference 
on the topic “Youth in a New World.” 
Registration was open to all students, 
within the limit of 200. The confer- 
ence management as well as the ses- 
sions and discussions were in charge 
of students, and every opportunity 
was given for discussion and ques- 
tions following the addresses. 

The three-fold purpose of the con- 
ference was stated as follows: “To 
translate the Indianapolis Convention 
in terms of college life; to consider 
our relations to certain critical prob- 
lems which are disturbing the peac2 
and unity of the world; and to con- 
sider whether Christianity is the best 
solution of these problems.” 

The program included presentation 
of the race problem as viewed by the 
Orient, by Latin America and by the 
negro; also the problems of industry 
and of war, with speakers of natioral 
reputation present to outline the pres- 
ent trend of these problems and an- 
swer questions. The Indianapolis del- 
egation composed a nucleus for such 
a conference, and found it a fine chan- 
nel for exposing their own campus to 
the spirit and convictions born of In- 
dianapolis. 


A Student’s Note Book 


As “balanced rations” for March, I 
recommend the following: 

CHRISTIANITY AND PSYCHOLOGY 
Barry. $1.50. A fresh and 





Doran. 





vigorous statement regarding the im- 
plication to Christian workers of the 
new psychology. 

ECONOMIC IMPERIALISM—W oolf. 
Harcourt, Brace. $1.00. The author 
is convinced that the conduct of gov- 
ernment is the product of its citizens’ 
beliefs and desires. 


Wuat IT MEANS To BE A CHRISTIAN 
—Bosworth. Pilgrim Press. $1.25. 
This book so simply and comprehen- 
sively states the essentials of Chris- 
tian belief that it deserves the sale of 
fifteen thousand copies which it has 
already had. 


I am glad to hear that Professor 
Carver of Tuskegee, the negro chemist 
who makes both shoe blacking and 
buttermilk out of peanuts, has been 
visiting all the colleges of South Caro- 
lina and helping greatly to better 
racial understanding. Mr. Johnson 


‘writes me he made a deep impression 


everywhere. 


HAD a letter with cheering greet: 

ing from A. Herbert Gray, who 
has been spending part of the winter 
among students in Central Europe. 
He says: 

“T heard a rumor that four spirited 
replies were to be forthcoming to my 
letter to you which you published. 
That’s A 1. I don’t suppose you would 
have published anything which you 
thought likely to do any real harm. 
And though you cajoled my criticisms 
out of me, you know, don’t you, that 
the impression of America and Amer- 
ican students and senior friends which 
with me outweighs all the others is 
a most grateful impression of your 
great kindness to wandering stran- 
gers like this one. 

“T feel that our work is in a good 
state. It’s the whole European situa- 
tion which is so very dark. I feel in- 
clined—not as a Britisher but as a 
European—to shout out to you people, 
‘Come over and help us!’ It can- 
not be the will of God that we should 
go down utterly.” 


HE death of Herry Wright 

leaves a vacancy in our Move- 

ment which no one can fill. He 
was a member of the Advance Pro- 
gram Commission and of the Com- 
mission and of the Commission on 
Training Student Secretaries. It has 
fallen my lot to know personally mest 
of the men, old and young, who in 
our generation have given much 
of their time and_ strength to 
make up the current of life which 
we call the Student Movement. Henry 
Wright’s place in this group had an 
importance second to none other. He 
gave of himself without stint, whether 
in conferences, or at Yale and nearby 
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colleges in personal work with needy 
men. More than some, he also saw 
that organization was not antithetical 
to spiritual contagion but could be a 
means to it; he never would call com- 
mittee meetings within the Associa- 
tion “machinery”—they were a means 
of grace. No one ever sought him 
out too late at night or asked any 
friendly boon too difficult or costly. 


One section of a talk on friendly 
personal work which I can never for- 
get dealt with “The Wounds of a 
Friend.” But he received far more 
wounds than he ever felt called to 
inflict, redemptive as he knew such 
wounds may be. Men went to him 
with their joys and their intellectual 
problems, but it was when they be- 
came engulfed in the deep waters of 
moral struggle that they were drawn 
to his door as by the surest magnet. 
Such he helped to victory by faithful, 
wholesome ways; morbidity found no 
home in his message or method. 
“Twice-born men” there are all over 
the world who remember him with 
measureless gratitude. Yet he asked 
no gratitude; enough if they had come 
to see the face of Christ and gave to 
Him the praise. 

No truer mirror of the spirit of 
Professor Wright could be conceived 
than that afforded in the following 
letter written by him, less than a 
week before his death, to a secretary 
in the Southwest, where he was plan- 
ning to visit a number of the colleges 
this Spring: 

“IT do not do any preaching or ad- 
dressing of chapel on this trip. I 
simply want to meet any of the 
Christian leaders who will agree to 
attend all five addresses of one hour 
each. I call the whole set-up a Per- 
sonal Evangelism Institute. There 
should be absolutely no publicity in 
the college press about it. The meet- 
ing wants to be in the nature of a 
retreat in a quiet place where we will 
be undisturbed. J do not want num- 
bers. The whole object is to deepen 
the lives of the Christian men. My 
five talks are: What Are We Trying 
to Do? The Art of Meeting Men; The 
Art of Winning Men; The Way to 
God; The Secret of Power. 


The main thing to insist upon is 
that I am not on a speaking tour 
and make no public addresses of any 
sort. I will go any distance to meet 
two men if they will let me have five 
shots at them. 

These conditions may seem arbi- 
trary but observance of them has had 
remarkable results. It goes without 
saying that I do not want to be in 
faculty homes or meet any social en- 
gagements. The time is too short.” 

A STUDENT “MOVER” 


Advance in 


It will be remembered that in the 
Estes Park Assembly some of the most 
daring proposals had to do with the 
encouragement of Bible study, per- 
sonal and in groups. One resolution 
made the following proposal: “A pro- 
gram for each campus which shall 
provide for Bible study groups in nat- 
ural groupings. This plan involves an 
organized group of leaders meeting 
for training and promotion.” 


é¢ JF all the discussions are like the 
one we had last Wednesday 
evening the purpose ‘To Make Men 

Think’ will be well achieved. The 

fellows here all took to Dr. 

and he had a difficult time getting 

away because the discussion was con- 

tinued by several of us all the way 
out into the hall and front doorway.” 

Numerous letters like the one from 

which this extract was taken testify 

to the reality of the Bible discussion 
group program at the University of 

Illinois. 

Sixty-five groups have held regular 
sessions in the fall semester with an 
average weekly attendance of 819. Of 
these groups fifty-seven are residence 
groups, thirty-nine in fraternities and 
eighteen in rooming houses. Six 
freshmen fellowship groups, one Chi- 
nese group and one international 
group met in the “Y” Hut. 

Topics for the discussions were se- 
lected by a group of students, each of 
whom was responsible for the promo- 
tion of a discussion group in his own 
house. Topics which aroused the 
most interesting and helpful discus- 
sions were: 

WuatT Is THE PLACE OF RELIGION IN 
A COLLEGE MAN’s LIFE? 

Wuat Is THE BiG GOAL OF LIFE? 

Wuat Is THE VALUE AND FUNCTION 
OF THE CHURCH TODAY? 

How Far SHOULD A MAN BE EXPECTED 
To Go IN His LOYALTY TO THE JESUS 
Way OF LIFE? 

How Is One’s LIFE WorK DIscov- 
ERED? 

WHAT KIND OF A Gop CAN A MAN 
BELIEVE IN? How May WE HAVE 
A GROWING EXPERIENCE OF HIM? 
The leaders of the discussions in 

the fraternities, faculty men and a 

few student pastors, met each Mon- 

day at a noon luncheon at which they 
worked out a series of questions un- 
der the topic for the week. Very few 

“cuts” here, with ninety-six per cent 

attendance for the series. The lead- 

ers of rooming house groups, largely 
older students, had a similar meeting 
each Sunday afternoon. Under the 
direction of the “Y” secretary in 
charge of the work, these meetings of 


Bible Study 


the leaders proved to be a great stim- 
ulus to their own thinking and an 
effective preparation for meeting the 
groups. 

In the fraternity groups the value 
of these discussions in making closer 
contacts between students and leaders 
was greatly enhanced by the practice 
of inviting the leader to six o’clock 
dinner at the house, the discussion fol- 
lowing immediately afterward. 

C. D. HAYEs. 

University of Illinois. 


IBLE study at the University of 

Pennsylvania this year has made 
a distinct advance over other years in 
at least one respect, that is in the live 
interest it has created in the study of 
the Christian Way of Life. 

Plans for the set up were carefully 
made. Beginning last May in an all- 
day conference and continuing as a 
part of every staff conference since, 
the work has had the united consider- 
ation of the whole group. Fifty-six 
groups, including six in churches, 
have been in active operation. “in- 
ternational Problems and the Chris- 
tian Way of Life” has been used. 

Upon the completion of the course 
many groups requested further study 
of Christianity itself, and this is 
going forward. The net result is a 
keen interest in Bible study on the 
part of many men. Something over 
1800 students have been attending. 
Mid-years have stopped most of the 
groups; but plans are made for pick- 
ing the work up in March again. 

C. O. WRIGHT. 

U. of Pa. 


esate the South come some en- 
couraging Bible Study _ reports. 
Places where good work is being dene 
are: 

At the University of Florida the A. 
T. O. Fraternity averaged ninety- 
eight per cent in attendance in classes. 
while some sections of dormitories- 
thirty-two men to a section—run h’g”. 
averag?s, one boarding house carrying 
one hundred per cent. At Georgia 
Tech six Bible discussion groups have 
had one hundred per cent attendance. 
In order to keep up their fine at- 
tendance record one of the classes 
holds its meetings before daylight. At 
the University of South Carolina the 
first semester series closed with an 
average attendance of over 300. Two 
hundred members, who had a perfect 
attendance record, were rewarded with 
a banquet tendered by the Associa- 
tion. At the University of Kentucky 
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thirty-seven groups were started with 
an attendance the first week of 148. 
With one exception each fraternity 
has a group. Fraternity groups are 
led by faculty men; eleven outside 
groups are led by students. A later 
report shows the membership holding 
to the 400 mark. 


ALE SEAMAN sends this good 
news from the Pacific coast. 
“Glowing and grateful reports have 
come from six colleges where Bruce 
Curry held intercollegiate Bible study 
institutes with the twofold purpose of 
stimulating students and student lead- 
ers in their personal Bible study meth- 
ods and practices and the further pur- 
pose of training students and others 
to lead Bible discussion groups. Max- 
field, from the University of Wash- 
ington, says: “We have two leaders’ 
group classes. One meets at nine 
o’clock Sunday morning in Eagleson 
Hall with “Rowing Coach” Callow and 
myself as leaders, and the other meets 
Monday afternoon at four o’clock.” — 


From California Aggie comes this 
cheering word: “Seven discussion 
groups formed so far since Curry’s 
visit. Stitt Wilson touched off the 
theme of the campaign. The fellows 
took to his idea of the ‘Third Dimen- 
sion,’ or spiritual and moral side, so 
that the pass word to the groups is 
*‘How’s your third dimension?’ 


And this from Oregon Agricultural: 
“Indications are that there will be 
about twenty fine groups. One leader 
was just in with glowing reports of 
their discussion last night in one of 
the fraternity houses.” 


i, 


Student Secretaries 


Meet 


URING the busy days of the In- 

dianapolis Convention many 
groups had “extra curricula” meet- 
ings. One of these was the gathering 
of student secretaries for the fellow- 
ship breakfast at the Claypool Hotel, 
7:00 A. M., December 29 (note the 
early hour, yet every seat was filled 
when we sat down). 

The Executive Committee of the 
Association of Student Secretaries 
brought the recommendation that 
“there should be a National Assembly 
of Student Secretaries the summer of 
1925, and that an effort be made to 
hold the assembly at such place and 
time that a six weeks’ intensive Sum- 
mer School session could be provided, 
as well as a suitable shorter period 
for fellowship and discussion.” The 
place, exact dates and program of 
this assembly were left for later de- 
cision. 

The following motion which had 
been passed by the Executive Com- 
mittee was reported to the meeting 
of the Association by the Secretary 
pro tem: 

In order to help the Association of Student 
Secretaries in its effort to relate itself most 
helpfully to the Employed Officers’ Conference 
as well as to the legislative bodies of the Asso- 
ciation Movement, the Executive Committee 
of the Association of Student Secretaries 
would request the cabinet of the Employed 
Officers’ Conference to provide a statement of 
the distinctive field and purpose of that con- 
ference, 

Dr. Mott then spoke with his usual 
affection for the student work, on the 
demands for a new type of leadership 
for the new day ahead of the Asso- 
ciation Brotherhood. His challenge 
to the Student Secretaries was that. 
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they should lend themselves to the 
discovery and training of the most 
capable leadership to be found in col- 
leges and universities. He closed his 
remarks with a few words about the 
recent Constitutional Convention and 
the great impetus which he believed 
the Association Movement should gain 
from that remarkable gathering. 


U. of Kans. E. B. SCHULTz. 


Greetings From An 


Old Friend 


ERE is a word from Richard C. 

Morse, Yale 64, for years a Gen- 
eral Secretary of the International 
Committee of the Y. M. C. A. We 
have few more youthfully-minded 
friends: 


DEAR DAVE: 

I want to thank you heartily for 
your words of appreciation and want 
again to express intensest sympathy 
with you in your strong leadership in 
this difficult time of the multiplication 
of college students with no correspond- 
ing increase of your diminished staff! 
It is a most trying ordeal to pass 
through and I cannot but hope and 
pray that in the transition to the new 
order, set up by the Cleveland Con- 
vention, provision will be made for a 
decided strengthening of your staff as 
part of the united national and state 
leadership which is to be created, and 
the beginnings of which we saw and 
felt at Lake Mohonk and recently in 
St. Louis. 


Ever yours most sympathetically 
and prayerfully, 


RICHARD C. MORSE 





FOREIGN STUDENTS, A SECTION OF THE 350 STUDENTS WHO ATTENDED THE ASILOMAR (CAL.) MID-WINTER CONFERENCE 
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Personals 


E. H. Lockwood has become Execu- 
tive Secretary of the Committee on 
Friendly Relations among Foreign 
Students, succeeding Elmer Yelton. 
Mr. Lockwood brings to this position 
a rich experience as student secre- 
tary in Pittsburgh and at Stanford 
University; he was also a secretary 
of the International Committee in 
China from 1915 to 1921. In 1922 he 
traveled extensively over America for 
the International Committee, and dur- 
ing 1923 has pursued graduate studies 
at Chicago University. 


Charles D. Hurrey sailed on Febru- 
ary 14th for a six months’ tour in be- 
half of the World’s Student Christian 
Federation. The major part of his 
time will be given to visits in Aus- 
tralia, New Zealand and the Philip- 
pines. 


The very day on which Mr. Hurrey 
sailed, Miss Margaret Wrong, another 
Federation secretary, passed through 
New York on her way to her home in 
Canada. 


H. Ray Sweetman, Student Secre- 
tary in Nanking, China, has arrived 
on the Empress of Asia for a fur- 
lough in this country. Mr. Sweetman 
will be remembered as secretary for 
several years at North Dakota Agri- 
cultural College. We shall hope to see 
much of him in the conferences this 
year. 





We regret to chronicle the sudden 
death in China of Wayne C. Jordan, 
formerly an Association officer at 
Bates College and fifteen years ago a 
well known Northfield figure. He was 
a Rhodes Scholar in 1908-10. His de- 
sire to do hard tasks for his Master 
led him to a post among students and 
other young men five weeks’ travel in- 
land from Shanghai. Death is not far 
to seek in Sianfu. He was a man 
of humble, friendly, sterling charac- 
ter. “More than any of our secreta- 
ries,” says Fletcher Brockman, “he 
reminded me of David Livingstone.” 


W. E. Elliott, the new secretary at 
Washington University (St. Louis, 
Mo.), was formerly for eight years 
general secretary at Calcutta. 


Arthur Jorgensen has_ returned 
from Japan for a period of rest and 
study. A few years ago he was a 
very well known figure with us as 
secretary at the University of Wis- 
consin. During most of his foreign 
service he has been chief adviser to 
the Japanese student Y. M. C. A. His 
period in America will help us to real- 














E. H. LOCKWOOD 


ize what a close connection has al- 
ways existed between the students of 
the United States and those of Japan. 


Conrad Hoffman has reached Eu- 
rope safely and is already in the thick 
of European Student Relief. He 
writes: “The joy on the receipt of the 
Christmas ship, with its three hun- 
dred-odd tons of food supplies for Eu- 
ropean students, was great. During 
my visit a special dinner was arranged 
where due recognition was given to 
the help of American students in sup- 
port of the German students. It is 
rather significant that at this dinner, 
consisting of some twenty-six guests, 
were President Ebert, Chancellor 
Marx, and two Ex-Chancellors—Dr. 
Cuno and Dr. Michaelis. 


E. T. Colton, of the International 
Committee, who organized student 
relief in Russia and has devoted much 
time this year to presenting the Stu- 
dent Friendship Fund in the Ameri- 
can colleges, sails March first for 
Germany and Russia, where he will 
study the need for continuing eco- 
nomic assistance to students in those 
two countries. 


We have just heard of the resigna- 
tion of Fred Wolf, secretary at the 
University of Wisconsin. 

Canton Christian College is well 
known among American students. 
Several colleges are raising funds to- 
ward its support. We have just 
heard of the resignation of its presi- 
dent, Charles K. Edmunds. Dr. Ed- 
munds went out to China in 1903 after 
a term of student secretary at Johns 
Hopkins University. 





Help From Minutes 


OOD discussions in a state council 

are sometimes partly lost through 
the keeping of poor minutes. Both 
values were preserved in the recent 
meeting of the Mississippi State 
Council, which among other things 
recommended to the students of the 
state the following factors as being 
the most potent for the formation of 
the best possible Association at the 
present time: 


1. Men who,:. being devoted to the 
purposes and ideals of the Christian 
Association, develop their own char- 
acter through Bible study and prayer, 
and who exert a strong personal influ- 
ence on their daily associates. 


2. A local program formed by this 
group of men in the light of the needs 
of the immediate campus. 


3. A stimulation of the minds of 
students to do constructive thinking 
on the following world problems: (a) 
Interracial relationships. (b) The 
creation of open-minded search for 
truth, and the fostering of a spirit of 
tolerance. (c) International peace 
and world brotherhood, including the 
moral and economic implications. 


N. Y. U. Marches On 


| it we ded man of our Indianapolis 
delegation is a radiating center 
for Christian life and Christian study 
of world problems. Each delegate will 
lead or be an assistant leader in a 
study group. Every single man in 
our delegation was ready for Indian- 
apolis and every one went all the way 
with the Convention. They are de- 
termined to find out what is the 
Christian answer to the problems of 
a twentieth century citizen of the 
world. On race we have no questions. 
We feel the complete brotherhood of 
Jesus the only way. 


We have personally interr‘ewed one 
hundred men and got them to read 
Kirby Page’s book on war. Three 
more debates are ahead of us. Be- 
ginning with the new term, we are 
starting ten discussion groups on the 
campus, led by students and myself, 
to study for six weeks the war prob- 
lem from every angle. Then we shall 
devote four weeks to studying Chris- 
tian economics. ; 


We have two eight-man deputation 
teams that are going to visit com- 
munities around New York and take 
to them the message of the Conven- 
tion. Each team will visit a minimum 
of four towns. 


We are “planning big” to utilize the 
New York S. V. M. Conference at 
Drew Seminary February 15-17. 


TucKER P. SMITH 
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Students of the World 


AS SEEN THROUGH 


The World’s Student Christian Federation 


A Story From Russia. 
(From the files of the European 
Student Relief) 


“My parents are of peasant origin, 
leading a very poor existence in the 
country. There were ten children in 
our family. From childhood I was 
under the influence of my father. He 
could neither read nor write, but he 
was very pious and moral, a teetotale 
and old-believer and never smoked 
in his life. The Pedagogical Council 
decided to take me. They supported 
me until I finished four classes. After 
that I entered the gymnasium. There 
I supported myself by giving lessons 
and by teaching in summer colonies. 
I finished the school in the year of 
the revolution. In 1918 during the 
awful famine my father died. This 
produced a great impression on me. 
When I returned I found my two 
brothers in most awful position, ill 
with influenza and no one to take care 
of them. As I was not overburdened 
with work I was able to enter the uni- 
versity and to attend lectures. During 
these two years of my employment I 
suffered extremely from seeing and 
observing awful violence, abuse and 
weakness of will-power round me and 
began to feel repulsion towards such 
a kind of work. I entered the newly- 
opened Institute of Oriental Lan- 
guages. The East that I was acquaint- 
ed with only from books was passion- 
ately loved by me. It is the East that 
was drawing me with its invincible 
threads. The interest in philosophy, 
religion, art and ethnography—al! 
this incited me to acquaint myself 
with the East—the cradle of ancient 
culture. About this time my two 
brothers arrived from the 


about the end of November and fell 
ill with typhus. After six months I 
resumed my studies. I had to study 
very hard to make up for the lost 
time. The nutrition was also very 
bad and my straitened circumstances 
were eased only when I was assigned 
to the feeding. Your relief package 
has supported us in the most difficult 
moment of our life and we thank you 
very much for it.” 
(Signed) W. GULIDOWA. 

After Prerov Amongst Russian 
Student Refugees 

News continues to pour into the 
Bureau of Russian Student Christian 
Circles. The influence of this move- 
ment among Russian students is 
wide'y felt already. 

Dr. Liperovsky writes: “Dr. Kozak- 
off, who is working in Shanghai, 
organized an orthodox fraternity with 
200 members, including many young 
people. The students in Shanghai are 
there temporarily, en route to Europe 
or America, and do not study there. 
Nevertheless the work of the frater- 
nity is very intensive. Beside the 
purely religious work, they have es- 
tablished an ambulance, a dormitory 
for refugees, and a dining room. 
They also propose to publish religious 
literature. They say that they need 
spiritual assistance of European stu- 
dents. The Peking Conference was 
of a great significance for spiritual 
life of Russian emigrants in China.” 

Another interesting report states: 
“Podkarpatskaja Rus, within the bor- 
ders of Czechoslovak Republic, has a 
great number of Russian original in- 
habitants, formerly subjects of Aus- 


tria-Hungary. At present a large re- 
ligious-national movement in the o: 
thodox spirit is noticeable. Lately | 
watched the activity of our Russian 
priests and of a small group of Rus- 
sian students who led energetic re 
l'gious propaganda. The conditions 
under which they live are most primi- 
tive and remind one of the front in 
war time. Our Prague circle sends 
books there. Podkarpatskaja is a 
favourable field for the activities of 
our Russian students who have fin 
ished their course in Prague univer- 
sity, for here is the real Russian life, 
Russian language and Russian faith.” 

Mr. Lowrie writes: “Yesterday I 
had new evidence of the results of 
last year’s work in the campaign. Ir 
a new Bible class which I am con 
ducting, one student was most enthu 
iastic for the study of St. Mark be 
cause he had been some time in Sofia 
and a member of Nikitin’s group, and 
later with Miss Lavrova and Petroff 
in Paris, where Baron Nicolay’s com 
mentary on Mark was used. Having 
joined our group here, this young man 
has now been touched by the third 
local movement in connection with the 
campaign.” 


Australian Student Christian 
Movement 


The activities of the Movement 
have in some respects been consider 
ably hampered during this year by 
lack of money. No traveling or gen 
eral secretary has been employed 
since the termination of last year’s 
appointments in March. This has 


meant a considerable handicap in the 
co-ordination and development of the 


Movement’s work, especial 





front. One was nearly dying, 
having escaped captivity. 
Very soon he got imprisoned 
and exiled to Siberia. I have 
never suffered so intensivel 
as at that time. In summer 
the Oriental Institute sent 
me to Turkestan. There I 
fell ill with malaria, and suf 





fered from a nervous disease. 
amentica acuta, The Insti 
tute did not send me any 
money for the return jourre’ 
and I was quite alone 7.009 
versts from Petrograd. It is 


with a great difficulty that I 








have earned a little monev in 
order to return. I arrived 


he 


ROUMANIAN CONFERENCE DELEGATES ON A HIKE IN 
THE CARPATHIAWS 


in the smaller states, 
whom contact with the rest 
of the Movement throug 
traveling secretaries means 
a good deal. 


the Movement has made con- 


the re-thinking developmert 


the past few vears, ard the 
is now a fairly general fee! 
ing that next year there mu 
take place some definite cor 
solidation and practical ex 





pression if the Movement 
to maintain the influence that 


In other respects, however, 


siderable advance. This year 
is marking the culmination of 


that has been going on for 
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it has exercised in the past, in the 
Christian community. 

In this connection the visit of Dr. 
S. K. Datta to Australia and New 
Zealand under the joint auspices of 
the Y. M. C. A. and the A. S. C. M., 
has meant much to us. To those who 
were privileged to hear him there has 
come a vision and an _ inspiration 
which will not soon fail. 


Filipino Students’ Christian 
Movement in America 

In the “Filipino Student Bulletin,’” Ernesto 
J. Carballo writes as follows: 

“At the Indianapolis Convention the 
Filipino delegates, numbering thirty- 
one and representing many colleges 
and universities in this country, met 
in a series of meetings and discussed 
the creation of a national organization 
among the entire Filipino student 
body in the United States. The “Fili- 
pino Students’ Christian Movement” 
is the outcome of these deliberations. 

“Outstanding features of the Move- 
ment are: First: The life and char- 
acter of Jesus are its basic founda- 
tion. No organization that is lasting 
and abiding in its human value can 
endure unless it is founded in the 
Spirit of Jesus whom every Filipino, 
Protestant or Roman Catholic, ac- 
cepts as his Lord and Master. Sec- 
ond: It is absolutely independent of 
any religious organizations except in 
the matter of welcoming co-operation 
from them. Third: Sectarianism or 
denominationalism will never be toler- 
ated in any of its forms. There are 
good as well as bad points in both 
the Protestant and Roman Catholic 
churches, and the broad-minded Fili- 
pino seeks to absorb these good points 
in both and cast aside the bad ones. 
Hence there will be absolutely no dis- 
tinction between them so long as they 
live or try to live up to the standards 
of Jesus in their private and in their 
public life. Fourth: Subjectively it 
aims to develop its members into that 
type of leader embodying the Chris- 
tian meaning of service. Objectively 
it aims to throw its influence into all 
sorts of aggravating circumstances 
that obstruct the natural growth and 
development of a well-rounded life— 
physically, socially, and _ spiritually. 
In its broadest scope it aims to co- 
operate with any movement that has 
in it the realization of a better and 
finer Christianity at home.” 


Federation Folk 

The Indian women’s movement is 
undergoing a series of rapid changes 
of personnel. Miss Mohini Maya Das, 
Federation Vice President, is on sick 
leave for several months; Miss Eliza- 
beth Zachariah, the student traveling 
secretary for all India, was married 


in January. But India is not alto- 
gether in ill-luck, for this series of 
changes has caused Mrs. S. K. Datta 
to come to the rescue and consent to 
take the student traveling secretary- 
ship for India for a year. Mrs. 
Datta’s record as Miss Rena Carswell 
included the Intercollegiate secretary- 
sip in Glasgow; the traveling sec- 
retaryship of the British Movement; 
two or three years as Miss Rouse’s 
secretary, during which time she vis- 
ited the United States, Canada, and 
much of Europe; the General Sec- 
retaryship of the National Y. W. C. 
A. Council in India, Burma and 
Ceylon, and war work with the Y. M. 
Cc. A. in France. So India’s womer 
students have much accumulated ex- 
perience at their service. 


W. J. Rose returns to Poland after 
six months at home in Canada. If one 
may judge from prose and poetry in 
The Canadian Student he has been 
immensely appreciated by Canadian 
students, but has not had much of a 
rest. 


Henry-Louis Henriod his returned 
from South Africa to Europe, reach- 
ing London on December 14th and 
going on to Geneva through Paris, 
December 17th. 


Charles Hurrey has been obliged to 
give up his proposed and repeatedly 
postponed visit to Mexico, as the most 
favorable time for the universities 
of that country has been pre-empted 
by Australasia. He sails from San 
Francisco about February 10th, 
spends one week in the Philippines, 
and nearly three months in Australia 
and New Zealand. Of his work for 
the Friendly Relations Committee 
during the autumn he writes: 

We hope to have another Latin American 
Student Congress at Christmas time in which 
two or three prominent Mexicans will take 
the leading part: such meetings are helping 
to promote friendly relations between our two 
countries. 

Our Committee received a special gift from 
which we have been able to help more than 
sixty Japanese students in America who were 
left destitute by the earthquake; we are in 
a position to give them the amount required 
to carry on their studies during this entire 
college year and longer if necessary. 

Mademoiselle Bidgrain will spend 
the whole of February in France, vis- 
iting the women’s work there which 
she did so much to establish when she 
was their woman traveling secretary. 


What Our Movements Read 

The following represent the most 
recent output in book and pamphlet 
form of the publishing departments 
of two movements. 

From the South American Y. M. C. 
A. comes in Spanish, of course: 


FAMILY FEELING IN ARGENTINE LIT- 
ERATURE. 

RUSKIN, THE PROPHET, AND THE REAL- 
IZATION OF HIS VISIONS IN THE LIFE 
OF TODAY. By Ernesto C. Knight. 

THE HUMAN FACTOR IN INDUSTRY. By 
Ernesto Nelson. 


TWO SMALL GREAT FAULTS OF YOUTH. 
By Antonio Julia Tolra. 
THE LIGHT OF OUR LIVES. 
varro Monzo. 

CUNSIDERATIONS ON THE PRESENT-DAY 
SIGNIFICANCE OF THE HEBREW 
PROPHETS. By Professor Paul Humbert. 

NECESSITY FOR RESTORING THE CEN- 
TRAL IDEA OF CHRISTIANTY IN THE 
oe OF YOUTH. By Ernesto 
Nelson. 


By Julio Na- 


The Christmas, 1923, publicatiors 
of the British Movement 
among others: 


include, 


MODERN BISCIPLESHIP. By E. S. Woods. 
Fifth Edition. 

STUDIES IN THE CHRISTIAN GOSPEL 
FOR SOCIETY. By H. A. Mess. 

CHRIST AND LABOUR. By C. F. Andrews. 

THE WAY OF JESUS (for Human Society). 
By H. T. Hodgkin. 

A FRANK INQUIRY. Based on the records 
of the New Testament. A Bible Study on 
the Fosdick plan. Originally prepared for 
the use of Chinese students. 

THE COLLEGE OF ST. MARK. By C. B. 
Young. A commentary prepared for edu- 
cated Indians. (It is surely significant that 
the British Movement should be adopting 
for the use of British students books pre- 
pared for Oriental students.) 

= BOOK OF PRAYERS FOR STUDENTS. 

eprint. 

THE ABIDING PRESENCE. Prayers, Litur- 
gies, and recitations to be used as a supple 
ment to “The Book of Prayers fer Stu- 
dents.”’ 


Both lists provide grazing grcunds 
for students of varied types and in- 
terests. Both are typical of the work, 
of the Movement which issues them. 


Both could be of real service to other 
movements. 


The Symbolism of Student 
Movement Art 


The Student Movement Revie w, the 
organ of the Indian Movement, ap- 
pears with a new cover, “containing 
as much symbolism as possible.” 

The Saracenic arch which forms the strue- 
ture of the design is representative of some 
of India’s finest buildings. It belongs more 
especially to the North and finds its most 
beautiful expression in the Taj Mahal at 
Agra. 

The coccanut palms and the plantain trees 
are full of meaning for the South. What 
would Travancore do without its cocoanut 
trees? And where in South India is there 
a feast, festival or family ceremony in whfen 
se plantain tree does not take a prominent 
place? 

The lotus-flower symbolising beauty and 
purity is so dear to the heart of India. One 
sees it carved into its temples, buildings and 
homes, and though it belongs peculiarly to 
the Hindu religion there is no reason why it 
should not have a meaning in Christianity. 

Lastly, over all and above all is the cross 
which speaks of the infinite love of God in 
Jesus Christ our Lord. Surrounding it are 
the three-fold knots symbolising the Holy 
Trinity, an emblem which is a_ frequent 
feature in Celtic art. 

In the design as a whole the message of 
the religion of Jesus Christ and the aspira- 
tions of India meet; He comes to satisfy 
India’s deepest needs. 


The Canadian Student appears in 
a most artistic new cover in October; 
the central medallion of the design is 
a woodcut of a youth paddling his 
canoe upstream by the light of the 
Rising Sun. 


The well known cover of the Brit- 
ish Student Movement is taken from 
the Irish Book of Kells, and was de- 
signed by Mrs. Tatlow. 
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THE STUDENT MOVEMENT, 1878—1923 


A study of this chart will be of interest. 


It shows the number of student Association members, as contrasted with 


the student body, for the years 1878-1923. The figures are based on the reports printed in the Association Year Book, 


and include male students only. 


Better Colored Schools 


It is gratifying and encouraging to 
note the interest being taken by many 
Southern State Legislatures in the edu- 
cation and welfare of the Negro. 

Among the latest news of this nature 
is the announcement that the South 
Carolina Legislature recently voted 
$98,000 for the Negro State College, 
$41,009 for the Negro boys’ reforma- 
tory, $1,500 for the Negro fair, and the 
chance to share in the high-school ap- 
propriation by complying with certain 
conditions. South Carolina boasts of 
14 recognized Negro high schools, 15 
teachers’ training schools, and 35 Ros- 
enwald schools. The Negroes of the 
State have supplemented its appropria- 
tions by nearly $30,000. 


In Kentucky, following an educational 
survey which showed its schools less 
efficient than those in some of the other 
Southern States, the Legislature made 
additional provision for the training of 
white teachers, and the Negro Educa- 
tional Association reports that the next 
Legislature will probably do something 
similar for colored teachers. A State- 
wide conference to this end was held 
on December 7 and 8 at Louisville.— 
Southern Workman. 
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From the Colored Colleges 


Two new Associations are welcomed 
into the brotherhood this month. 
They are Maryland State Normal 
School and Delaware State College. 


An Older Boys‘ Conference for the 
leaders of Texas high schools will be 
held at Marshall, March 7-9. The in- 
vitation will be extended to about 
twenty clubs. 


Co-operation. Plans are being laid 
for a joint Y. M.-Y. W. cabinet con- 
ference to be held at Talledega Col- 
lege. 


Bible Study Institutes are an- 
nounced for Atlanta colleges, March 
14-16; Nashville colleges, April 18-20. 


Dr. Willis J. King, Gammon, has 
been kept busy since Indianapolis fill- 
ing engagements which have material- 
ized through the execution of Interra- 
cial programs throughout the south. 
Many of these invitations have come 


from Student Volunteer State Confer- 
ences. 


It should be noted that the figures at the right and left are stated in one-thousandths. 


A. H. May is the new secretary for 
the Tuskegee Association. Mr. May 
has been an earnest Association work- 
er for several years. 


The Howard University Association 
is doing a definite piece of deputation 
work this quarter through a district 
which includes Maryland, northern 
Virginia and West Virginia. 


The Day of Prayer for colleges was 
fittingly observed at Howard Univer- 
sity in the culmination of a series of 
lectures on Christian fundamentals by 
Mordecai Johnson, D. D., of Charles- 
ton, West Virginia. 


Summer Conferences. The South- 
western Student Conference which has 
been meeting for the last three years 
at Coleman College, Gibsland, La., 
will meet this year at Waveland, 
Miss., on the Bay, fifty miles north- 
east of New Orleans. The dates are: 
April 29-May 5. The Southeastern 
conference will meet as usual at 
Kings Mountain, N. C., May 30-June 
9. 
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Pacific Coast 


Charles S. Campbell, Student De- 
partment Chairman, reports helpful 
group and personal contacts at Linfield 
College, Oregon Agricultural College 
and the University of Washington. 
He was especially delighted to visit 
Linfield College, the alma mater of 
Kenneth Latourette, George Stewart, 
Ralph McKee and other “famous” and 
useful men. He brought helpful mes- 
sages and wise counsel at Asilomar 
and at lunches for Student Movement 
friends in Portland and Los Angeles. 
The Friendship Council groups at the 
Southern Branch of the University of 
California and the State College at 
San Diego are happy and grateful for 
the profitable evenings “Cnarlie” 
spent with them. 


An outstanding event of the month 
is connected with the little group of 
twelve earnest Christian spirits at the 
University of Arizona who have 
banded themselves together for mu- 
tual helpfulness in Christian growth 
and for Christian service among their 
fellows on the campus. Pray for this 
group and watch it grow into a strong 
campus Christian Movement. 


J. G. Eldridge, a Yale man, now 
Dean of the faculty at the University 
of Idaho, writes: “You will be pleased 
to know that in a very quiet way with 
absolutely no publicity, Raynaldo (a 
Filipino student who was at Seabeck) 
has been instrumental in getting to- 
gether a little group of men and 
women—three or four members of the 
faculty and fifteen or twenty students 
—who are interested in Christian 
things. The third meeting held last 
week held up splendidly in attendance 
and interest.” 


This significant statement appears 
in a two-page letter chock full of good 
news from Dwight Rugh at the Uni- 
versity of Hawaii: “The chairman of 
the board of regents said the other 
day as he gave me $50 toward the 
budget, ‘a militant Christian organi- 
zation is bound to “get” a fellow. I 
hope you are showing your ideals as 
emphatically Christian and religious.’ ” 


Stitt Wilson’s personality and mes- 
sage were so helpful at La Verne Col- 
lege and the University of Redlands 
and the Southern Branch of the Uni- 
versity of California that they want 
him again. A situation like S B U C, 
with scarcely any Christian Associa- 
tion traditions, is full of encourage- 
ment for the local leaders and others, 
when meetings like Mr. Wilson’s can 


Notes From the Field 


be held on the campus with many hun- 
dreds voluntarily attending each lec- 
ture. 


Rocky Mountain States 


The Field Councils of the two As- 
sociations have submitted a referen- 
dum to the local Associations as to 
whether they desire to combine the 
men’s and women’s student summer 
conferences at Estes Park. Replies 
from sixteen associations indicate 
opinion almost equally divided. The 
most common argument in favor is 
the happy experience in cooperative 
thought and discussion by men and 
women at Indianapolis. Against the 
proposal is urged that delegates to 
Estes Park cannot be as carefully 
chosen as were delegates to Indianap- 
olis; the problem of social atmos- 
sphere and recreation presents bar- 
riers; cooperative relationship on the 
local campus and in state training 
conference should precede a regional 
experience. 


During February Bruce Curry con- 
ducted Bible Study Institutes in four 
points so strategically located as to 
reach most colleges of the Region. 


There came to light recently a 
striking illustration of the close artic- 
ulation between the Boys’ and Stu- 
dent Departments. Five years ago a 
lad on a farm in western Kansas read 
in the “American Magazine” an article 
on “Find Yourself.” As a result of 
that article, today that lad is a senior 
in a Kansas college, planning to enter 
the Christian ministry. 

Sherwood Eddy’s visit to Denver is 
to be made the occasion for a two 
days’ institute on the world situation 
and America’s Christian responsibil- 


‘ity. The colleges of the state are co- 


operating with the Christian Associ- 
ations and churches of Denver in mak- 
ing this a time for arresting the at- 
tention of the Christian conscience of 
Colorado on this important theme. 


The Middle West 


Delegates returning from the In- 
dianapolis Convention to the Univer- 
sity of Illinois spoke in the morning 
service or Young People’s meetings of 
nearly all campus churches. Three of 
the churches are following up with a 
series of discussions at Young Peo- 
ple’s meetings on the themes given 
fullest consideration by Indianapolis. 
Campus discussion groups promoted 
by the Y. M. C. A. and the Y. W.C. A. 
will also consider the great themes of 
the Convention. At the all-university 


service following the Convention, four 
student delegates, including one from 
China and one from the Philippines, 
gave “Impressions of the Conven- 
tion,” and Dr. Paul Harrison made 
the principal address. 


Significant in the light of the In- 
dianapolis discussion is the investiga- 
tion being made at the University of 
Illinois of campus conditions in the 
matter of race discrimination, espe- 
cially that against negro students. An 
Interracial Commission has _ been 
formed, consisting of representatives 
of the seventy colored students of the 
university, members of the Indianap- 
olis Convention delegation, other in- 
fluential students, and one faculty 
member. One immediate result is the 
active participation by colored stu- 
dents in the work of the Y. M. C. A. 


Immediately after “Indianapolis,” the 
University of Minnesota delegation, 
consisting of sixty-three students and 
seven non-students, appointed a per- 
manent chairman and secretary, and 
began their follow-up work. This in- 
cludes reports in Twin City churches 
as well as those near the campus. On 
January 17th, representatives of the 
delegation made a report to a uni- 
versity audience, the Convention quar- 
tette, which is a Twin City group, aid- 
ing them. The work which the dele- 
gation is planning to do is designed 
to lead up to appropriate services dur- 
ing Passion Week. 


Reports from Purdue and other In- 
diana points; the University of Illi- 
nois, the University of Minnesota, 
North Dakota Agricultural College, 
and several Iowa and Ohio colleges, 
indicate vigorous gospel team activ- 
ities during the holidays. At Minne- 
sota two teams, on their return to the 
campus, reported theiy experiences to 
a group of thirty students; it is the 
aim of the Gospel Team Committee to 
have seven or eight such teams in the 
field during the spring vacation in 
March. The state goal of Iowa col- 
leges of two hundred gospel team vis- 
its during the year will be surpassed. 
If a medical school such as the Uni- 
versity of Illinois Medical School can 
send out a team, what is there to stop 
any school in the territory! Foreign 
students are being used with great 
success on many of these teams. 

Earlham College is doing a fine 
piece of work in sending men and 
women in all towns nearby to inter- 
pret and get action on the “Bok Plan.” 
In some places discussion courses are 
being planned on it. 
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At lowa State College a group of 
men are meeting each week at 7:00 
breakfast to study the “germ idea” 
of personal work. Each man repre- 
sents a definite group in which he is 
working. 


The Southwest 

Oklahoma University. The much- 
debated question of the Honor System 
came up again here during the last 
Certain campus politicians 
did their best to abolish the system. 
Jelieving that it was a moral rather 
than a political question, certain men 
who are the leaders of Christian work, 
and have had the valuable ex- 
perience of Hollister and Indianapolis, 
led the fight to retain the Honor Sys- 
tem. They were successful not only 
in retaining the system by the polls, 
but created such a sentiment among 
the student body that form of 
“cribbing” fell into disfavor 
than it has for a long time here. This 
is just another example of what the 
Christian 
for students. 


elections. 


who 


any 
more 


Conventions can do 
It gives them the back- 
bone to stand up and fight for what 
they 


great 


believe to be right. 


“Thirty-nine people went from the 
University of Texas to Indianapolis 
and they have certainly brought the 
inspiration of the Convention back to 
the campus. We used this group as 
a nucleus for a promotion group of 
sixty or seventy for the Gilkey meet- 
ing. This meeting started last Sun- 
day morning and continued through 
Wednesday night. Probably the most 
outstanding feature was the open 
We had three “round-tables” 
with from sixty to two hundred pres- 
ent, and I am sure that many students 
were helped in their thinking. 


forum. 


“Our Promotion will meet 
each Sunday morning at eight o’clock 
for devotion and to discuss ways and 
means of working out our campus 
We have started a discus- 
group in the Engineering De- 
partment for the study of The Human 
Side of Engineering. 


Group 


problems. 
sion 


Interest is good.” 


Growing interest in the two re- 
ligious education courses offered this 
year at Oklahoma A. & M. is shown 
by the substantial increase in enroll- 
ment. Fifty-four are taking the 
courses this quarter. 


Hendrix College students heard 
three lectures by Fletcher S. Brock- 
man and were “forcibly impressed by 
his masterful presentation of the 
world outlook.” A “broadened vision 
on the campus” is reported as a result 
of Brockman’s visit. 


The South 


Following Indianapolis. 
Carolina State 


The North 


College “Technician” 


o 


oo 


of January 11th was a Convention is- 
sue. It put before students and col- 
lege community in very concise and 
effective form, the principal issues and 
processes of the Convention, carry- 
ing also a picture of the large delega- 
tion from N. C. State. 


President of one Association pub- 
lishes statement in his college paper 
apologizing for the kind of Christian 
he has been until Christmas, and 
pledging himself to try with all his 
might to live the principles of Jesus 
Christ since Indianapolis. He also 
challenges his Christian fellow stu- 
dents to do the same. 


One Y. M. C. A. President gives up 
an assured gold basketball, and the 
captaincy of the track team in order 
to give his full time to the Christian 
work on his campus. 


Another President gives up a $350 
cash debate scholarship for the same 
reason. One southern student comes 
back from Indianapolis with the ex- 
pressed determination to live and talk 
the supremacy of character to race or 
color—cost what it may. 


One hundred Y. M. and Y. W. C. A. 
workers of University of Mississippi 
had January workers’ meeting with 
local pastors and church boards, dis- 
cussing church and Sunday school at- 
tendance. Sunday, January 20th, was 
“Go to Church Sunday.” 


Emory University, Ga. “Eight negro 
students conducted our religious meet- 
ing January 8th. One man spoke— 


the others sang and played. Overflow 
crowd—fine spirit.” 

The Bok Peace Plan is getting 
thoughtful consideration. The “Y” 


Bulletin issued at Tulane University 
urges students to vote. University of 
Alabama plans a campus-wide refer- 
endum vote. 


University of Florida, on February 
17th, had a simultaneous evargelistic 
effort in churches of Gainesville and 
the university. James I. Vance, of 
Nashville, Tenn., was one of the lead- 
ers. 


University of Georgia Association 
issues an attractive eight-page report 
of the Association from September Ist 
to December 31st. It begins with a 
statement of the four-fold purpose of 
the Association, and then outlines 
briefly how that purpose is being car- 
ried out by the Association. 

The Cabinet of the University, to- 
gether with the Indianapolis delega- 
tions, both from the University and 
the State Normal School (women), 
have weekly joint meetings. 





Middle Atlantic States 

An unusual series of meetings at 
Westchester Normal School were held 
after the Christmas vacation. Each 
night during the week outstanding 
Christian leaders from Philadelphia 
were present. Practically all boys in 
school became members in inner circle 
groups and many actual decisions for 
the Christian life are reported. 


Bible discussion groups in fraterni- 
ties are being tried in Franklin-Mar- 
shall College for the first time. “Ele- 
ments that we thought apparently 
hostile proving in many cases quite 
the contrary. An absolutely new ex- 
perience in religious education for 
Franklin-Marshall College.” 


Eddy meetings at Bucknell Univer 
sity nearly doubled the Bible study 
groups which were so well started un- 
der the inspiration of A. Bruce Curry 
several months before. 


Three hundred and twelve students 
signed decision cards in the Eddy 
meetings held at the University of 
West Virginia. What is more signifi- 
cant is the fact that nearly all of 
them agreed to join discussion groups. 


“Dr. Eddy stirred Colgate as no 
man has in my five years here. He 
touched on the common evils of our 
campuses in a way that struck home 
to every fellow of real manliness.” 


New England 

The Harvard Student Council se- 
lected the Student Friendship Fund 
as the only enterprise this year to be 
brought before the student body for 
support. The campaign proved an 
unqualified success. Under the direc 
tion of Francis T. Baldwin, Varsity 
Crew Manager, a dinner for the cne 
hundred and fifty workers 
ranged in the Union on the opening 
day, speakers from Philadelphia, New 
York, Northampton and the Univer- 
sity addressed the gathering, pledges 
were taken, and the drive was on. An 
especially interesting feature was the 
inviting of student leaders from twen- 
ty surrounding preparatory schools to 
attend the dinner. The goal set by 
the Council was $5,000, but the 
pledges had already exceeded $5,500 
at the time of the latest report. Eighty 
per cent. of this money has already 
been turned in to the Relief office. 


Was ar- 


A new organization just effected at 
Taft School in Connecticut, is called 
Young America. It is a youth move- 
ment to promote (1) good citizenship, 
law enforcement; (2) better under- 
standing between the different ele- 
ments of our country—capital and la- 
bor, the races, etc.; (3) promote in- 
ternational peace and good will. It is 
a live organizaticn and offers lots of 
promise. 
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